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Gj ENERAL SCHENCK has appeared before the committee which 
J has in charge the Emma Mine investigation, and fully ex- 
plained his connection with the Company. He admits, of course, 
his secret contract with Park, dated November 1, 1871, by 
which he was guaranteed first two and then one and a half per 
cent. on his stock; that he paid no money for it, and that he 
had the right for a specified time, in case of any danger of loss, 
to make Park take the stock off his hands; but he says that this 
was a perfectly bond-fide agreement, which Park made because he 
was a “liberal” man and wanted to do the General a good turn. 
We have always thought, however, that the story of this contract 
and Schenck’s note for £10,000 given to Park was incomplete with- 
out details of the settlement between the parties, and we now find 
that the settlement was made in this way: Whenever any payments 
were made on account of the note, they were, as is usual between 
business men, endorsed on the back of it. There are endorsements 
for £500, for £1,897, and for £2,500—the first representing the 
value of shares which Schenck sold to ‘‘a friend” ; the second some 
“‘ stock speculations ” of Park’s, the details of which Schenck says 
he does not know ; the third (to the amount of £500) represented 
cash; the rest (£2,000), being put down to “ commissions” paid 
to and “refunded” by Albert Grant, making an actual payment 
of £500 out of endorsements to the extent of £4,897. In May, 1874. 
the transaction having meantime been subjected to some venal 
criticism by the licentious press, Park and Schenck settled their 
accounts, when Park told Schenck that there was a sum due 


General Schenck on account of some other “stock speculations” | 


sufficient to balance accounts. Here, it seems to us, Sechenek 


made his only mistake in the whole transaction; for, instead of 
taking this as a final settlement, he declared that he owed money to | 


Park, and insisted on transferring to him a quantity of stock, 
valued (by whom does not appear) at $32,000, and $1,700 cash, 
thus manifesting a total disbelief in Park’s statements, which is, to 
say the least, singular. At the same time, Schenck is to retain the 
income from this stock, and has the right to redeem it within three 
years. On being asked why, if Park said that he was Schenck’s 
debtor, the Jatter should have insisted on transferring his property 
to him, he said that this was on account of the publie criticism of his 
connection with the Mine. He also gave his note for 83,000, on which 
-ark will no doubt, indue course of time, make endorsements. At the 
same time he borrowed $15,000 more of Park and gave him the mort- 
gage of his house in Washington, of which we have heard so much 
before, and which, it now appears, was not given as security for his 
purchase of shares at all. It also appears that he received about 
$10,000 in dividends, and still holds 475 shares, worth about £2,500 


more. So far as any cash transactions are concerned, therefore, 
the account stands as follows: Schenck’s receipts, $12,5€0; 


payments (£500 + $1,700), $4,200; Schenck’s profits, $8,300. 
General Schenck has also ful'y explained all the matters in 


dispute connected with his resignation. It will be recollected that 


he mailed his resignation to Washington on the 19th of February. 
On the 2d of March he begged that his resignation might not be 
accepted ; on the 3d, his request was refused ; on the 4th, the resig- 
nation was received; on the 6th, accepted; and on the 6th, the 
same day, the writ served on General Schenck was withdrawn, with 
an apology from the English lawyers, who said they had beet 
“under the impression ” that the General “ had resigned.” 





This explanation resembles, in one respeet, those of Professor 


Silliman ane r. Stewart. Mr. Silliman, aceording to Lyon, sent a 
Sill 1 Mr. St rt. Mr. Sil | to Ly t 





| despatch to England in 1872 to this effeet: ** Eight thousand tens dis- 
covered since last report; sample assay, two thousand dollars per 
ton.” This he indignantly denied, and declared that what he did 
telegraph was: “Sample assays twenty-eight per cent. lead 


and 
$2,000 silver. Reserves discovered since last report, over cight thou- 
sand tons.” Mr. Stewart was declared 
letter in which he spoke of the Enyna 
| This he indignantly denied, and says that he takes the grou 
that the phrase a ‘ worked-out” mine does 
i that the mine has been’ worked In the same 

General Schenck denies that there was any want of good fait 
his transactions with Park, and then, by way of proving this, 
makes the explanation we have just recapitulated. ‘The Committee 
are now engaged in cross-examining Lyon, the Emma partners be- 


by Lyon to have written a 


* worked-out ” mine 


as a 


out. 


ing desirous of showing that he is a bad character and uny 


belief. But nothing that is proved about Lyon can have any bear- 
ing on the fuets already proved by other evidence. Schenek’s expla 
| nation, aay business man or lawver can see, is a confession of frets 


which would in civil proceedings render him liable to the share 


holders, and which would make it necessary tor a grand jury to 
indict him for a conspiracy to defraud if he was within reach ot 
process. 

bv a vote of 31 to 17, the Senate has passed the resolution re 
ported by the Foreign Affairs Committee, * That the Senate does 
not advise and consent to the nomination of Richard H. Dana, jr., 
to be Minister to England.” An analysis of the vote shows that 
Mr. Dana’s support was entirely Republican, the Democrats either 


refusing to vote, pairing, absenting themselves, or voting against 
him. Of the 31 votes against the nomination, twenty were Demo- 
cratic, so that if the Democrats had really treated the matter, 
some of them affected to consider it, as a party question, with 
which they had nothing to do, there would have been a majority in 
Mr. Dana’s favor. 


as 


The House Judiciary Committee has reported on Mr. Pierrepont’s 
letters to the Western district-attorneys which he up, and 
Babeock got hold of and published, censuring him for his behavior. 
The Committee truly observes that ‘ the testimony of accomplices 
has been used against their associates from the early ages of our 
jurisprudence.” This is no more news to Mr. Pierrepont than it is 
to the public, or to Babcock. 
ence and necessity of the practice of using the testimony of accom- 
plices under promises of immunity, nor of the probable effect that 
the letter, even if sent privately, would have had on the minds 
of the prosecuting officers in Louis and When 
we find the President and the Attorney-General making arrange- 
ments to prevent the production of material evidence for the 
prosecution in Government cases, the only question is, ** What 
are we going to do about it?” Still further light promises to be 
thrown on Babeock’s case by the evidence of a man named Bell, 
who swears that he was employed by Babeock or his friends to 
steal evidence for him in the West. We of nothing in the 
character of the “ tarnished” man to render the siory improbable. 


] ‘ 
arew 


The question is not as to the exist- 


St. elsewhere. 


know 


— 
The Senate has passed a law amendatory of the Bankrupt Act, 
to the effeet that bond-fide voluntary assignments made (without 
preferences) under State laws shall not be a bar toa discharge of 
| the debtor, if afterwards adjudged a bankrupt in involuntary pro- 
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ceedings. Besides this the Senate has done little of general in- 
terest, except with reference to the regular appropriation bills. 
Messrs. Boutwell and Bayard have had an encounter over Mr. Mor- 
ton’s resolution for a committee of investigation into the political 
affairs of Mississippi (subsequently passed), which went off, as we 
fancy most encounters with Mr. Boutwell would be likely to, rather 
tamely. In the House, the Belknap articles, based on the 
evidence of the Marshes, have been adopted, managers ap- 
pointed, and Belknap formally impeached before the Senate. 
The investigations are going on as usual, and early in the 
week it was reported that “‘ Robeson had been caught,” or, in other 
words, that the Secretary of the Navy had been detected in crimes 
and misdemeanors of some kind. But it is as yet too early to say 
positively what the precise nature of the transactions between the 
Government and Jay Cooke will turn out to be. The Real-Estate 
Pool witness, Kilbourne, is still inearcerated, and his ingenuity 


Nation. 


The old silver dollar was not demonetized until 1873, and was, 
therefore, part of the lawful coin money of the country up to that 
time. Should Congress, while the silver fever is on, restore that 
coin, there is nothing to prevent the establishment of the claim 
that the Treasury notes can be redeemed in silver as well as all 
the bonds of the United States issued since the outbreak of the 
war. Of course, silver with such an extended use for it would 
advance in price, but, nevertheless, the public creditors would be 
swindled out of a good part of what is due them. This, while the 
same kind of a fraud as that for which Mr. Pendleton was so great 
a stickler, could be committed in the name of ‘hard money.” It 
would be well, therefore, for senators and members of Congress 
who favor hard money to be on the lookout for such a scheme, and 
we also respectfully suggest to some of the newspaper writers who 
have approved of the House measure to be on the lookout for 
pitfalls. 





seems to be now devoted to the discovery of new and hitherto un- | 


dreamt of ways of “ getting even” with the Government. It seems 
that he is, while in prison, eating and drinking at the rate of from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars a day, and, in fact, gives what may be 
called Bastile Banquets from day to day, to which he invites Boss 


Shepherd and the other gentlemen connected with the Pool. The | 


Democrats, who now begin to fear that investigation in this way 
may defeat its own ends, and, instead of benefiting the Govern- 
ment, lead to pecuniary loss, are going to look into these bills 
(they include, by the way, $3 a day for “ drayage,” this term 
being the political equivalent of restaurant carriage-hire), and if it 
cannot be stopped we trust they will release Kilbourne at once. 


The House of Representatives on Friday committed itself by a 
vote of 122 to 100 to the folly of substituting silver coins for frac- 
tional notes, and further to the enormity of making silver tokens a 
legal tender for $25, and “trade-dollars” a legal tender for $50. 
That the important principles involved were not understood by 
many who voted for the bill is evident from the weight which was 
given to Mr. Randall’s representations that it was simply a question 
of expense—that is, whether the Government should be burdened 
with a heavy charge in keeping up the fractional notes, or should 
save the public money by issuing silver. The falsity of this claim 
was thoroughly shown up by Mr. Hewitt, but apparently not to the 
satisfaction of the duller members of the House. The pretension 
put forward when the subject first came up, that the substitution of 
silver for fractional notes would be a step towards resump- 
tion in 1879, was abandoned, but no one showed that the 
bill would have the tendeney of driving California or rather 
the people of the Pacific coast into suspension and into the 
use of the paper legal tender with which the Atlantic States 
have been cursed since 1863. The only legal tender in use 
on the Pacifie coast is gold; and subsidiary silver coins, which can 
only be passed here as the fractional parts of the paper dollar (worth 
about 88 cents in gold), can be passed there as the fractional parts 
of the gold dollar. It will be strange therefore if, when the silver 
tokens appear, they are not gathered up and sent to California and 
gold obtained for them. This movement might continue until Cali- 
fornia had lost a good part of its gold. The third section of the 
Silver Bill, which makes the silver tokens a legal tender for $25, 
will of course aggravate this tendency, and the country may be 
prepared to hear very soon after their appearance that California 
and the Pacific States have, by the ‘‘step” which Congress has 
taken towards resumption, been carried or driven into suspension. 
The panic of last summer in San Francisco was indirectly caused 


by the executivn of the first section of the Sherman Bill; and if | 


another crisis should be precipitated the people of that section may 
well pray to be delivered from their friends—the Big Bonanza 
princes. 


There is another feature of this silver question which short- 
sighted advoeates of a sound currency will do well to consider. 


The Alabama Claims report will shortly come up in the House, 
and we trust that in the debate the attention of the members may 
be called to the opinion of the present court of Alabama Commission- 
ers, in the case of West v. The United States. This commission was 
created by the act of 1874, when the job had only gone so far as to 
involve a swindle of the insurance companies, and when nobody 
yet dreamed of carrying out the idea of which this was the germ to 
its logical consequences of a general “ grab.” The Court use the 
following significant language: ‘ Does not national courtesy 
and good faith require of us to suppose that Congress, 
in creating this Court, never intended we should distribute 
this fund other than for the purposes for which Great Britain 
supposed she was paying it? For instance, suppose Congress had 
chosen to keep half the fund and convert it into the Treasury of the 
nation, or had directed this Court to distribute it among those 
whose commercial interests had been injured by the terror and 
alarm caused by the insurgent cruisers, or among those who 
had suffered loss by the depredations of rebel cruisers other than 
the Alabama, Florida, and Shenandoah. In such cases, would not 
| Great Britain have had cause to complain that she had been misled, 
| overreached, deceived? Would our Government have been acting 
| in good faith in making such disposition of this fund ?” 
| 








The Connecticut election, on Monday, went, as it was generally 
expected to, in favor of the Democrats, but by a largely reduced 
majority. The total vote was less than that of last year, and the 
Republicans announced beforehand that they had little hope of 
carrying the State. Mr. D. A. Wells made a good canvass in the 
Third Congressional District, and drew off a heavy vote from the 
Republican candidate, who only won the day by a majority of a few 
hundred. There could not have been a better proof of the vastly 
greater importance the average voter attaches at the present 
time to character, ability, and reputation in a _ candidate 
than he does to any other considerations. The other po- 
litical news of the week chiefly consists of the meetings of 
Republican nominating conventions in Mississippi, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and Ohio. Mississippi is for Morton, Pennsylvania for 





their preferences. All the platforms are very much alike, and 
strongly in favor of reform, particularly that from Mississippi, 
where Governor Ames has just resigned to escape impeachment, as 
Cardozo, the State Superintendent of Education, did before him. 
Nothing but a new Force Bill will now save the State, and Mr. Mor- 
ton has given notice in the Senate of his intention to pass one 
which the Supreme Court will not be able to upset. ‘‘ Morton and 
Equal Rights” will be the ery from the Mississippi Valley to Cin- 
cinnati. 


The week has brought forth little of interest in Wall Street, except 
| the decline in the gold premium, the price as expressed in Treasury 
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Hartranft, Ohio for Hayes, while the Vermonters have not declared , 
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notes having fallen to 1123;a1127,. 
speculative, was due to the fact that the amount of gold in the 
New York banks is more than twice what was held a year ago, and 
that it will not be a long time before the May interest comes out of 
the Treasury. The London money market also continues very easy, 
and, as the Bank of England is steadily gaining gold, it is thought 
the official rate of the Bank w The small 
exports of gold from here show that few remittances are sent rather 
than that there is an abundance of sterling bills offering. The 
Stock Exchange, notwithstanding that the crisis in the contest 
between the Panama Railroad and the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
has come, has been very dull. 


ill be lowered this week. 


Complaints pour in from all parts of 
the country that trade is psor, and that the weather is such that 
transportation off the railroads is almost impossible. Of course 
more than fine weather is needed to make trade active, but, with a 
tendency towards dulness, bal weather becomes a serious matter. 
New York merehants complain of the absence of Western and 
Southern buyers, and say that except for the trade of which New 
York is the jobbing centre, they are doing almost nothing. The 
New York banks have stood the April drain of curreney without re- 
ducing their surplus reserve much below &10,000,000, which is nearly 
double what they he!ld a year ago. The value in gold of $100 
greenbacks has the week between 


ranged during S87 62 and 


$83 59. 


In England, the prolonged debate on the bill providing for the 
assumption by the Queen of the title of ‘Empress of India” seems 
likely to end in the abandonment of the measure by the Ministry, 
in spite of the majority by which the second reading was carried in 
the House of Commons. A more puerile discussion than it has 
called forth has not taken place in England in modern times. The 
comic element in it has been heightened by Mr. Disraeli’s avowal of 
his desire to accommodate the people of India in the matter, whom he 
represented as largely desiring the assumption of a title of some 
kind different from ‘ Queen,” but what title he was unable to say 
exactly, nor did he produce any evidence of the desire. There has 
consequently been much discussion as to whether the Hindoos would 
be best satisfied by having her called *‘ Malikah,” or “Malik,” or 
“Sultana,” or ** Shahin-Shah,” or ‘“ Padishah,” or “ Maharani,” all 
of which are objected to on one ground or another. At this point 
Mr. Max Miiller appears on the scene, and cuts the knot in a letter 
to the Zimes, showing, by reference to the old Sanskrit of the Rig- 
Veda and the Atharva-Veda, that the right name for the sovereign 
of India is “ Adhiraja’’ or “‘Samraj,” but that there is “a still 
grander title” than this, viz., Rajadhiraja, which he “ feels certain 


would be understood, appreciated, and loved by every true son of 


India.” Naturally enough, the sober English people have been every 
day growing more and more disgusted with this stuff, and the oppo- 
sition to the bill out of doors been becoming stronger and more bitter. 


As the Queen could, by the exercise of her prerogative, give herself 
* tm] 


whatever title she pleased as ruler of India, the only object in pass- 
ing an act about it is to make the formal assumption of any title 
more solemn and impressive, and all the virtue of the act would, 
therefore, lie in the unanimity with which it passed. If bitterly 
opposed, as this is, it is generally felt it ought not to pass, and since 
the Opposition have resolved on the extreme measure of trying to 
address the Queen asking her not to take the title of ‘* Empress,” 
the Ministry doubtless feel that the scheme ought not to be pressed 
further. It has been thoroughly theatrical and ridiculous from the 
beginning, and touches English sentiment in a very tender place. 
Mr. Gladstone’s protest against it has been of his 
speeches. 


ablest 


one 


The Ministry has also been getting mto trouble about India 
through the action of Lord Salisbury, who seems to be too high and 
mighty a personage for our time, both in sending a very peremptory 
despatch to the Governor-General directing all proposed Indian 
legislation to be submitted to the Secretary for India at home betore 
being enacted, of which there is universal disapproval, and in di- 
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This decline, while ina measure 


recting the removal of the Indian duty on cotton goods at a certain 


fixed date—a measure avowedly projected in the interest « » Man 

chester manufacturers, and not in obedience to the principle of 
free-trads simply, because there are other portions of the Indian 
tariff whieh are much more objectionable on economie ground lle 
has defended this proceeding so fully in the House of Lord t 

coming so close on other mistakes, it helps to make the position of 
the Ministry almost preearious, and it would be decidedly prec ns 
if the Liberals had bold and enterprising leaders and some ed 


policy. 


The Freneh Ministry have read a * Declaration,” in the nature 


| of a presidential message, to the Chambers, containing a sort of out 





' to him 


mM ah 


line of their policy. It reeognizes the legitimacy of a government 
based on universal sufirage ; profes-es fidelity to the * liberal econ 
servative spirit”; promises that the subordinate funetior s will 
make the Republic understood and appreciated by the people, by 


showing them how much more than any other form of government 
it rests on the general virtue and intelligence ; 


proacial L pede 





foreign policy; announces that, in renewing the commercial trea 
shortly to expire, the Government will persevere in * the wise policy 


of free trade,” 
problems of municipal government and university education. The 
correspondent of the London Times reports the comments of a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet on the Declaration, which means, he says, that 


and will shortly submit measures dealing with the 


ten or twelve of the present prefects, who have been pk rea 
tionary in their conduct, ought to be and will be dismissed ; but that, 
apart from this, everything will be done to give good men a teeling 
of security in their places; that the state of siege now maintained in 
four Departments will be brought to an end on the Ist of Ma 
that the Government will bring in a bill for the reform of the mu- 


nicipalities—that is, making the mayors elective, but will endeavor 
to provide that the elections will not take place within the 
year, to avoid the agitation they would cause; that 
last session, making university education tree, of whieh the Catholic 
clergy are so largely availing themselves, will be modi 
reserve to the Government the right of g the degrees. 
this is very promising, and it is made all the more so by the fact that 
Gambetta’s organ announees that the Ministry will, as tu 
Left is concerned, be judged by its acts. 


present 
the ot the 
ed so 


ranting 


as the 


Finance, made to the 
that Italy has turned 


rrocess of deliverance 


In the first place 


The statement of the Italian Minister of 
Chambers a fortnight ago, seems to indicate 
the corner in her finances, and that a steady | 


from her burdens may now be looked for. *, the 


unpaid arrears of taxes, whieh amounted in 1874 (the fiscal year in 
Italy is the solar year) to 840,000,000, amounted in 1875 to 
only $4,000,000, and all the items of the internal revenue 
had increased to such a degree that the deficit, which was 


wuthough 
The income 


expected to be $16,000,000, was only about 85,500,000, 
in this is included a vote of $3,000,000 for railroads. 


of 1875 was $277,500,000, and the outgo was 8$283,000,000. In 
taking up the estimates of i876, be said that, considering that 


they included considerable sums for railways and other internal 
improvements, he had at first set down a deficit of $3,000,000, but 
after seeing the results of 1875 he felt warranted in predict that 
not only would there be no deticit, but that there would be a surplus 
of $3,500,000. No wonder this announcement caused a “ sensation” 
in the Chamber. The law obliges the Minister, besides presenting 
the estimates for the current year in the month of March, to present 
also ** a provisional estimate ” for the year following, and accordingly 
Signor Minghetti set down bis surplus for 1877 at $5,000,000, which 
caused another and greater sensation. In taking this highly favor- 
able view of the future, he relied much on the working of the new 
he expected much advantage 


nye 


commercial treaties, through which 
for the treasury, while remaining faithful to the principles of free- 
trade introduced into Italy by Cavour, the furtherance of which was 
(Minghetti) a matter of pride. 
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THE SENATE. 
to a that a feeling of great anxiety and appre 
ot likely to diminish, has been produced in 
tand up t men of all parties by the con- 
in the Dana case. We do not know at this 
i confirmed or rejected prob: bly th 
recurds the feeling of the country about the 
ces no difference which is done. The important 
that the affair has revealed a state of morals on the part of 


both Democratic and Republican sides of the Chamber which is 
us even of what remained of popular confidence in the 

Nor is the publie judgment about the 
contrast between Mr. Dana’s character and 
position as an American citizen and that of those senators who have 
sailed him, though it is painful enough and humiliating enough to 


respect for it. 


haped by the 


} nual 
bene ana 
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| and the consulates. 


the national pride. This contrast was depicted in a powerful and | 
impressive article, entitled “ Tableaux,” in the 7ribune of last Wed- | 
nesday, which we wish every man and woman in the country could 


read and digest. 
Messrs. Cameron and Morton, is a matter of comparatively small 
What troubles people is that a body charged with such 


moment. 


high and weighty functions, and surrounded by so many guarantees | 


for its integrity and independence, should be capable of acting in 
vay towards any man, even if, instead of being a famous 
lawyer and literary man, and an honest gentleman, he were 
in unknown A or B. To hear and act on charges made secretly 
by personal enemies, themselves of bad or doubtful reputation, 
no matter who was the their attacks, were things 
fit to assist the President in administering 
the foreign affairs of a great nation. This, however, might have 

ccused on the ground of haste, and atoned for by a prompt 
retreat from an unfortunate situation; but the persistence in the 
original error, on the ground that the letter which this outrage 


object of 


unworthy of men 


4 1c 


called forth from their victim was not sufficiently respectful, indi- 
cates a state of moral dilapidation in which, taken in connection 
with the recent revelations made about the condition of the civil 


For it must 
be remembered that the Senate is now the greater part of the Gov- 
ernment. It has an absolute veto on all legislation and, through 
appointing power and in the making of treaties, 
paramount influence on administration. In fact, it is now half the 
legislative and two-thirds of the executive branch, and exerts a 


vice, thoughtful men see reason for genuine alarm. 
its share in the 


strong intluence on the composition of the Supreme and subordinate 
Federal Courts. Moreover, it has more permanence than any other 
branch of the Government. It is the only portion of it which passes 
ha Presidential term without submitting itself to the popular 


judgment, and its permanence has been made the more striking of 


What Mr. Dana is, however, as compared to 





hy the growing evanescence of the various civil officers. 
fis character is, therefore, of enormous and increasing importance | 
to the e 'y Filled with pure, honorable, well-informed, and 


patriotie men, it is the 
made up even In great part of jobbers, adventurers, peculators, 
ogues, it becomes a political nuisance of the worst kind 
& pest-house the infection from which will eventually poison the 


tinesphere of the whole country. 


, 
( Gemaye 


hat such powers as the Senate was armed with would beget 


first deliberative assembly in the world; | 


temptation to eneroach on the other departments of the | 
(rovernment was foreseen in the earliest days of the Republic. 
Madison, in discussing the chances of encroachment on the part 
of the Executive or the.Senate, said the danger lay with the latter, | 


but concluded that on the whole more danger lay with the House of 
Representatives than with either. 
thout foreseeing the enormous change which has since his 
day taken place in the constitution of the civil service, and there- 
machinery of government. Still less did he foresee the control 
Which the civil service would one day exercise over the expression 


of the popular will, both in the nomination and election of Presi- 


But Madison formed this judg- | 


power of the Senate over the Executive and the whole } 
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dents and legislators. The Senate’s share in the appointing power 
Was a Comparatively trifling matter when the office-holders were a 
small body, of whom “few died and none resigned.” When they 
buinter 80,600, and there is a clean sweep every four years, this 
hare constitutes both an immense privilege and one of the most 
corrupting agencies to which any legislative body was ever exposed. 
That the Senat vill now 
deny. It is the very fountain-head of the great national disease 
Which is day by day filling us with shame and foreboding. When 
the Postmaster-General turns a postmaster out of office, he row 
formally requests rot the President, but cne of the senators 
to fill the vaeaney, and he fills it. The Custom-House and 
revenue offices and those of the Department of the Interior 
are filled in the same way, and, in fact, there may be said to 
be nothing left for the President but the diplomatic service 
If the appointing senator was supervised 
by his colleagues, the system might not be very bad, however ur- 
constitutional ; but he is not. Under what is called euphemistically 
“the courtesy of the Senate,” but which is in reality a sort of cor- 
rupt covenant for a proper division of the spoils, each Senator is 
protected by his colleagues in the arbitrary use of his patronage, 
without enquiry or hindrance, and the same phrase is made to 
sustain the arbitrary control of foreign appointments by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. To complete the picture, we must 
recollect that nearly all appointments are made with a view to regu- 
lating the expression of public opinion in the nominating conven- 
tions and at the polls——or, in other words, to managing the electoral 
machinery, which is now of extraordinary complexity—and we then 
see how vast and far-reaching is the power, either direct or indirect, 
which the Senate has acquired over the Government through 
the appointing power. It has already filled the civil service with 
its creatures, and we are now witnessing an attempt to put its crea- 
ture in the White Howse. General Grant has notoriously been for 
some time in the hands of a kind of managing committee, which 
Harper's Weekly calls the “ Senatorial Group,” and the rejection of 
Dana is due far more to irritation at the President’s insubordination 
in sending in a name which was not on their “slate,” than to any- 
thing else. 

It is impossible in the limits of a singie article to describe the 
variety of influences which have combined to build up this remarka- 
ble system, but among them may be mentioned, besides the great in- 
crease in the number of Government officers since the war, the 
decline in the character of State legislatures which the past fifteen 
years has witnessed ; the increase in the size, complexity, and cost- 
liness of the political machine produced by the growth of popu- 
lation; the vast recent additions of ignorant and manageable 
voters ; the absence since 1860 of a respectable opposition ; and the 
injection into the Senate from the Southern and new Western States 
of a eonsiderable body of members without character or lawful 
calling, and without other qualification than recently-aequired 
wealth. The presence of even a small body of adventurers of this 
sort speedily lowers the tone of a legislative assembly otherwise re- 
spectable, through the necessity, which one party or the other 
experiences daily, of negotiating with them or conciliating them ; 
and for such persons ‘‘the courtesy of the Senate” of course only 
serves the purpose of the light overcoat which pickpockets carry 
gracefully on their arms when they enter a street-car in quest of 
purses and watches. 

Under all these circumstances, the management of the party ma- 
chinery falls naturally into the bands of the senators. They are 
more permanently in office and wield more power than any other 
members of the party, and bave not unfrequently reached their 
places by the practice of the very intrigues which they are 
called on to superintend on a larger scale when they go to Wash- 
ington. The loeal “managers” all work under the senator as 
their superior officer, and his failure or refusal to direct 
them actively is likely to cost him his place. Mr. Conkling, 


ate has succumbed, too, few who know it 
J 
{ 


for instanee, relies or relied for his chanee of controlling the State 
delegation and getting the Presidential nomivation on the skill with 
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which the Government oltices had been used for pariisan 
under bis orders. 

This leads naturally to the last thing we have to say at present 
on a subject of no ordinary moment, and that is, that tl 


power of patronage, 


purposes 


is enormous 
and the use of patronage in withdrawing no- 
minations, and through them elections, from the control of publie 
opinion, naturally begets a contempt for non-official expressions of 
public opinion—that is, all expressions of it that do not reach the 
Senate through the regular channel of the district association, the 


“ pre-primary,” the county aud State conve tion, or the district- 
attormey, marshal, or collector, if there be one. The criticism, for 


instance, ef a hostile newspaper or of a hostile meeting is nearly as 
revolting or contemptible to a hard-working “ Administration sena- 
tor” as it is to a Prussian general of cavalry, though for less 
respectable reasons. The curious but incautious outburst of Mr. A. 


j 


B. Cornell against the Union League resolutions as * impudent,” was | 


an interesting revelation of a state of mind which is now that ofa 
large number of the senators, so much so that some of them already 
boast that they never read the newspapers. 
They bave acquired their power, and keep it, through machinery 
which is not affected either by popular opinion or passion. In fact, 
they have converted the “ship of state” imto a steamboat, in which 
we are all passengers, but are not allowed either to speak to the 
man at the wheel, enter the engine-room, or ask for the reckoning, 


though we see the officers throwgh the glass door playing poker and 


drinking champagne. 
their senses, and to reform abuses and prevent corruption and 
make elections free, we must leave them fewer oflices to fill. 


THE ALABAMA JOT. 
U NDER the award of the Geneva Court of Arbitration the United 

} States received the sum of $15,500,600 in gold for dam: 
caused through the negligence of the British Government in permit- 
ting the escape of Cenfederate cruisers during the Rebe!lion. 
The Treaty of Washington, drawn up in the spring of 1871, was very 
definite and precise in its provisions. 


4 74 


By the first article, reference 
was made to ‘differences ” between the two Governments “ grow- 
ing out of the by the several which 
have given rise to the claims generically known as the ‘ Alabama 
Claims,’” and agreeing that “all the said claims” “be referred 
to a Tribunal of Arbitration,” to be composed of five arbitrators. 
By the sixth article, the ‘Treaty provided three rules of interna- 
tional law with regard to the duties of neutrals, and, having laid 
down the law, proceeded to define its application in the seventh 
and tenth articles by the following very strict clauses : 


acts committed vessels, 


‘¢The said Tribunal shall first determine as to each vessel sepa- 
rately whether Great Britain has, by any act or omission, failed to 
fulfil any of the duties set forih in the foregoing three rules, or 
recognized by the principles of international law not inconsistent 
with such rules, and shall certify such fact as to each of the said 
vessels. In case the Tribunal find that Great Britain has failed to 
fulfil any duty or duties as aforesaid, it may, if it think proper, pro- 
ceed to award a sum in gross to be paid by Great Britain to the 
United States for all the claims referred to it. 

“In case the Tribunal finds that Great Britain has failed to ful- 
fil any duty or duties as aforesaid, and does not award a sum in 
gross, the high contracting parties agree that a board of assessors 
shall be appointed, to ascertain and determine what claims are 
valid, and what amount or amounts shall be paid by Great Bri- 
tain to the United States on account of the liability arising from 
such failure, as to each vessel, according to the extent cf 
liability as decided by the arbitrators.” 


such 


By the final article, the Treaty provided that ‘the result of the 
4 > rr... by ” e J ” 
proceedings of the Tribunal” or of the “ board of assessors” should 


be ‘‘a full, perfect, and final settlement of all the claims.” Under 


The moral of it all is, that to bring them to 


Why should they ? | 


The Nation. 
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transfer of the commercial marine to the British thag, er Ul 0) 

| gation and increased expense of the war. 

They also decided that the only cruisers for whose act 

Treaty the United States ecculd recover were the Algha 
Florida (with their tenders), and the Shena th 
Melbourne). Having thus determined the extent of 
‘‘as to each vessel,” the only remaining ques ( 
whether the Tribunal would award a lump sum « 
case to assessors; and, second, whether they would alow inte: 
est, and if so, at what rate. As to the first, tl \ 
merely one of convenience. It has since been 
the “lump sum” was really a means of gi i 
rectly for claims which the Tribunal had in so \ 
directly ruled out. If this country had been represemted 
court by B. F. Butler, and Great Britain by Dr. Kenealy, t 
might, perhaps, be some ground for’ sueh a sus) > but 
much as the American and English representatives were Mr. Ad 

| and Sir A. Cockburn, it is no more than fair to sup] ey 
did not perjure themselves when they agreed to determi l 
ly, in accordance with certain rules laid down by the | 
amount of damages to be awarded, and did not stultity thre 
selves by first unanimously declaring that certain e| 
allowable by international law, and then admitting them by a 
contemptible quibble. There is certainly no trace of an) 
tention in the record of the proceedings. With regard to tl 
of interest, seven per cent. was claimed by our Government, and six 
per cent. was allowed by the Tribunal. 

Thus far, the reference of the Alabama Claims to the High Co 





wes | 


had produced the following results : The Tribunal had deeid 
Great Britain was liable for the acts of the three cruisers Mentioned 


above, and also expressly decided by separate votes that she y 
liable for the acts of the Georgia, Srmiter, Nashville, oy of t} 


otkers. It had also decided that the United States had no ce] i 


‘“‘national losses,” nor for “indirect damages”: that the ‘1 re 
mium” men had no claim; that the totalamount of direct « 

caused by the three cruisers was, with interest, $15,500,000, 
round numbers, calling the time during which interest Was running 
twelve years, $13,500,000 principal, and $2,000,000 interest. Tl 


sum the Tribunal gave to the United S:ates as a * trust-fund,” to be 
distributed ** according to the tenor and spirit of the award ” (we quote 
the language of the counsel of the United States) ar 1 4 

ants. It could Keep none of it itself. It had colle n 
agent, and must pay it over as anagent. These claimants were now 
reduced to three principal kinds—shippers, ship-owners, and - 
ers. As to the latter class, there was no dispute before the Tri ul 
that all underwriters who had paid as for a total loss stood 

shoes of the original owuers, and were, in the te of 
the law, ‘subrogated ” to their rights. 

Now, what has Congress done with this t ( ! vi 
two years after the decision of the Tribunal-—-namely, till the pa rh 
of the act of June, 1874—absolutely noth Whiate 
For nearly four years, during which time it has accumulated trom 

| 815,500,000 to more than $20,000,000, drawing interest at five pet 
| cent., it has remained in the Treasury. By the act itself ¢ i 
surers, Who had been from the first, by our Government and by all 
the arbitrators, decided to have the same rights to the money which 
the claimants themselves would have had, were depri ol 
half their rights; and anew Court of Alabama Claims was convened, 
directed not to allow any insurer’s claim unless he could s! that 
he sum ef his losses exceeded the sum of his premiun nd then 
to no greater extent than the difference between the two—or, in 
other words, was expressly directed not to to the insurers the 


these rules, the Tribunal, having the whole case left to them by | 


both Governments, decided, Ist, that Great Britain was liable for 
“direct losses ”’—i.e., losses of ships and cargoes, ete.; 2d, that 
she was not liable for any indirect losses, such as the enhanced 
rates of insurance eaused by the war; 3d, that the United States 
had no claim for what were known as “national losses,” 


such as the 


money which the Government had just collected in court tor then 
! 


hould be 


this 


n that the elaimants 


the second place, the act provided 


entitled to interest at four per cent., the difference between 


rate and that of six per cent. awarded by the ‘Tribunal being kept 
back, on what ground nobody has yet had the assurance to state. This, 
however, was only q beginning. After all the payments that may 
be made under the act of 1874 there will be a large surplus, and it 
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. . er . . | 
mains to be decided how it shall be distributed. The majority of | 


the House Committee have accordingly gravely recommended that 
the money be paid, first, to the claimants who lost by the vessels for 
ets the Tribunal « ressly decided Great Britain was not 
i] for whose acts she paid none of this money; second, to 
in claimants, whose claims were expressly ruled out ; 
there shall be any money left, to the insurers, who are 
of the three cl; s who have any valid claims at all. 
Meanwhile, the State Department, which collected the claims and 
lt ioney into the ‘Treasury, stands by as if it had nothing 

to do h the case. 
it lifiicult to say whether the case is made more or less mon- 
strous by the faet that the Committee is very evenly divided in its 


report, there being a bare majority in favor of the bill reported. 
Phis shows that the decision arrived at has been no hasty deter- 
mination, but is the result of discussion, arzument, and examina- 


| 
| 
| 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. 
\| R, DANA may fairly be congratulated, from one point of view, on his 
: treatment by the Senate, for the o} portunity it has afforded him of 
making the public acquainted with the real nature of a transaction in 


which there was a vague impression in the minds of many people that 
he had been in some way to blame—an impression which was con- 
firmed or strengthened by the fact that in the controversy between 
him and Lawrence there had been a judicial decision against him, 
in which he had, to some extent at least, been held answerable for 


| an infringement of Lawrence’s copyright. The shape which the story 


| took in the minds of many people, to our own knowledge, was something 


tion of evidence ; so that it appears, taking this Lill and the former | 


act together, that the result of judicial discussion of private rights 
ina Committee of the House of Representatives is more likely on 
the whole, after due consideration, to be in favor of simple robbery 
than anvthing else. 

But the eileet of the disposition of this fund made by Congress 


} 


upon the rights of the particular claimants is a matter of compara- 


tively small concern. The disastrous part of the whole business is - 
the effeet upon the repwation and character of the Government and 
the nation. The A‘icame ‘Treaty and the subsequent proceedings 


have not been transacted on a narrow and provincial stage; we 
have called in the world to witness the nolle example set by the 
two foremost nations of modern times in substituting peaceful 
methods of settling quarrels for violence, blocdshed, and war. We 
not only virtually, but in express terms, oficred to show a benighted 
and barbarous generation our love of justice and law by submitting 
a grave international dispute to the decision of a court of justice. 
The submission of the Alabama Claims to a court was received the 
world over as a harbinger of the new gospel which was finally 
to do away with war altogether and put justice im its place. 
There is now no eseape for us. The result will be judged 
in the light of the promises; and the question that the pub- 
lic will ask will be, not simply has something been substituted 
fur violence, but what is presented to us in exchange? Can it be 
fraud? When we reeall the glowing language that was used six 
years ago about the “ principle of arbitration,” it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the management cf the business by the Government has 


not been from first to last a rearing farce, got up for the purpose of 


bringing arbitration into contempt. Certainly, if that had been the 


object, no means could have been better adapted to the end than 


the submission of a dispute by a trustee to a volcntary court of 


justice and to rules of law until judgment was rendered in the 
plaintil’s tavor, and then, walking off with the money out 
of the reach of the precess of the court, defying it to 
enfvice its decree for the distribution of the trust-fund, and 
proceeding to do what he pleases with the money. Bismarck 
and Moltke, when they hear of this queer triumph of justice over 
the barbarous instinets of human nature, may well doubt whether 
there are not some things that are even worse than war and blood- 
shed. Isolated as America is from the rest of the world both by 
position and circumstances, and exempted as we are by our 
immense material wealth from many of the consequences which bad 
government would naturally have brought in its train, we are 
always inelined to look on “the bright side” even of our worst 
But such mistakes as the Alabama business has thus far 
been have no bright sic It would have been a thousand times 
better than what has happened that all the meney we received 
from England should have been sunk in the sea, and that the High 
Court should never have met to illustrate the “ principle of arbitra- 
tion’ at all. 


errors. 


We should have been then, at least, spared the shame 


of seeing the Government submitting to rules of law to evade those 
of justice, and swindling its citizens at home to disgrace them 
abroad. 





of this sort: That Mr. Lawrence was a great master of international 
law, who had with much honor and authority annotated two editions of 
Wheaton at the request of and for the benefit of Wheaton’s family, but 
that his last edition gave dissatisfaction to the Republican party during the 
war, on account of its views on the right of secession and the rights and 
duties of neutrals ; 
** Copperhead” ana ‘* rebel sympathizer,” and that, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Seward, Mr. Dana was induced to undertake a ‘‘loyal” edition of the 
work as a rival to Mr. Lawrence’s, with notes taking the Northern 
view of the various questions of public law raised by the Rebellion, 
and that Mr. Dana went to work and did bring out such an edition, but 
stole extensively from Mr. Lawrence’s notes on non-controverted points, and 
endeavored in a crafty and fraudulent manner to supersede Mr. Law- 
rence’s work in the market, and that on Mr. Lawrence’s suing him he 
(Dana) swore roundly that he had carefully abstained from any use 
whatever of Mr. Lawrence’s labors, but was speedily found out by the Court 
and exposed in a decision which the New York World and General Butler 
knew of, but nobody else, or nobody but Mr. Dana’s unscrupulous partisans, 
who of course tried to keep it secret. This was the story in its worst form ; 
as it spread it assumed among some of those more friendly to Mr. Dana the 
form of a charge that Mr. Dana had undertaken a rival edition of Wheaton, 
and had, being an honorable man, meant to abstain religiously from any use 
of Mr. Lawrence’s notes, but that, being very busy with his professional prac- 
tice, he had left the greater portion of the work to certain young lawyers, who 
had helped themselves freely to Lawrence’s accumulations, with resulting 
damage to Mr. Dana's reputation. Of course the great body of the public 
knew nothing about the matter and cared nothing, and, owing to its 
nature, probably no effort on Mr. Dana’s part would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have been sufficient to obtain for him a fair and intelligent 
hearing of his ease. His nomination to the Senate would not have pro- 
cured it either, because outside the small circle who took any interest in his 
copyright quarrel his character stood too high to call for enquiry or hesita- 
tion of any kind. But Providence so ordered it that his two worst enemies, 
one of them notorious for the badness of his character and the other with 
atemper that would bear some improvement, rushed on to Washington, 
on hearing of his nomination, with charges which would have fallen 
stillborn if the Committee of the Senate had been a tribunal composed 
of honorable men, and Mr. Dana would thus again have lost the oppor- 
tunity of a vindication. It so happened, however, that the nomination 
was very distasteful to some of them, who had other ends in view, and ac- 


that Lawrence was, therefore, roundly abused as a 


| cordingly the appearance of Lawrence and Butler was very welcome and 





their charges very grateful, and they were promptly acted on and the 
President requested to withdraw Mr. Dana’s name. This at once aroused 
the attention and indignation of the country, and Mr. Dana has obtained 
a hearing which the public does not accord to a private controversy once in 
a century. 

It has now been brought out clearly that, whatever Butler said 
before the Senate Committee, the letter published by him in the New 
York 7ribune was the composition of a liar and a ruffian, and that Mr. 
Lawrence, in acquiescing in it, even tacitly, as a statement of the case 
against his opponent, rendered himself an accomplice in the lying ; that 
Mr. Dana was not a rival of Mr. Lawrence, but a successor—that is, that 
he was employed by the Wheaton family to do for them a piece of work 
which they had previously employed Mr. Lawrence to do, and in which 
there would have been no question of Mr. Daga’s right to use the results of 
his predecessor’s labors but for one thing, viz., en alleged agreement be- 
tween Mr. Lawrence and Mrs. Wheaton, the evidence of which was a 
‘*memorandum ” signed by Miss Wheaton, her daughter, but not by Mr. 
Lawrence, binding Mrs. Wheaton in certain conditions not to make any 
use of Mr. Lawrence’s notes in a new edition without his written consent, 
and to give him the right to make any use he pleased of his own 
notes. This ‘*memorandum” never grew into a formal agreement, 
and was returned by Mr. Lawrence after much fruitless negotiation, 
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and its validity forms the principal point in the suit pend- | 
ing. Mr. Lawrence maintains that although he returned it and never 
signed it, it is a binding contract ; the Wheatons, that, if a contract at all, 
it was obtained by false and fraudulent representations. There is strong 
evidence in support of the latter view, that of Professor Parsons and Mr. 
Little, and the agreement of the Wheatons with Mr. Dana was made in the 
belief that they had no contract with Lawrence, but were the full posses- 
sors at law and in equity of the copyright of his notes, and that therefore 
Mr. Dana, acting for them, might make what use he pleased of them. The 
Court, however, held that the ‘‘memorandum” was a valid agreement. 
This was the first point in the case. 
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The second was whether Mr. Dana had sufficient notice of the existence 
of the agreement to make him a participant in the infringement of the 
copyright—if any such infringement there was—and therefore a proper | 
defendant in the suit along with the Wheatons. The Court held that he | 
had no actu il notice of it. But then, he was intimate with the Wheatons ; 
he knew that they had a controversy with Mr. Lawrence, although, in order 
not to be mixed up in it, he declined to receive any communication from 
them about it or to read the correspondence, and declined, as a matter 
of propriety, to read a long letter from Lawrence to Professor Parsons, whio 
was the Wheatons’ adviser, which Parsons had not read himself, and which 
did contain an assertion of the Lawrence claim ; and therefore the Court 
decided that he (Dana) had constructive knowledge of it—that is to say, it 
decided that if he had heard things which he did not hear but might have 
heard, and read things which he did not read but might have read, he 
would have known that Lawrence claimed an interest in the notes. This is 
the link, and the only one, which connects him with the case. 


The third question was, did Mr. Dana, as a matter of fact, the foregoing 
points being settled against him, infringe Mr. Lawrence’s copyright ? Ofac- 
tual copying of Mr. Lawrence’s notes there was no proof, but Mr. Dana him- 
self acknowledged that he used the Lawrence edition as freely as, but no more 
freeiy than, he used other works on international law. In passing on this 
point, the Court followed the rule laid down in England with regard to the 
copyright of a map, guide-book, or directory, in these words : ‘* Express de- 
cision in Kelley agt. Morris is that in the case of a map, guide-book, or direc- 
tory, or the like, where there are certain common objects of information which 
must, if described correctly, be described in the same words, a subsequent 
compiler is bound to do for himself that which was done by the first compi- 
Jer ; that he is not enditled to take one word of the information published | 
without independently working out the matter for himself so as to arrive at 
the same result from common sources of information ; and that the only use 
he can make of a previous publication of that kind is to verify his own calcu- 
Jations and results when obtained.” (The italics here are ours.) One does 
not need to be a lawyer to see the extraordinary vexatiousness of a rule of 
this kind applied to a work on international law, in treating which the illus- 
trations used must needs be prominent historical events, and the literature of | 
which is small in volume and composed very largely of mere iteration of 
opinions. No man could undertake for a second time the annotation of 
a work like Wheaton’s and pass through a net as fine as this is, and there 
was, therefore, nothing wonderful in the finding of the Court that Mr. 
Dana had in some places trespassed on Mr. Lawrence’s rights. But it 
made no decree giving Mr. Lawrence the relief he sought ; it did not enjoin 
the sale of Mr. Dana’s edition ; it simply decided that under this rule there 
had been infringements, and directed a Master to report what they were. 
Whether such an application of the rule will stand, will be decided by the 
Supreme Court. Seven years have elapsed since then and no report has 
been made. The present position of the matter may be illustrated thus : 


Dana is building a house on land adjoining Lawrence’s, who asserts (1) | 


that the lot on which the house is going up is his ; (2) that, if not, Dana 
has agreed never to build on it ; and (3) that he has agreed not to build 
nearer than within one foot of the boundary-line, and sues him in equity. 
Dana claims the whole lot, denies having ever made any agreement about 
it, and maintains that, in any event, the house is not nearer to the line 
than one foot. To settle the matter, there has to be a prolonged examina- 
tion of old deeds, surveys, and correspondence, extending over many years, 
and the Court decides (1) that Lawrence has no claim to the lot, and that it 
belongs to Dana ; (2) that Dana never agreed not to build, (3) but that there 
was correspondence between them which did amount to’an agreement on 
Dana’s part not to build within a foot of the line ; (4) that the line is diffi- 
cult to determine accurately, but does lie from a to b and from 3 to ¢, and 
that, while no part of Dana’s house overruns it, it appears that parts of the 
out-offices do, and that his eaves overhang it ; but the Court is unable to 
examine the matter for itself, and refers it to a surveyor to report how it 
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stands with regard to the line as thus laid down, and refuses Lawrence's 
prayer for an injunction or conveyance, and leaves him to awatt the result 
of the report. Dana then says he will appeal to the Supreme Court. In 
the meantime, three notorious faro-bankers and mock-auctioneers, named 
Butler, Cameron, and Morton, hearing of the affair, and learning that Dana 
has been appointed to a foreign mission by the President, collect in the street 
in front of his house, headed by Lawrence, and begin to shout ** Thief ! 
thief !” and protest against such a man’s representing the country abroad. 
Dana appears at the window and warns them off, and threatens that he will 
call the police, and then they go back to their business, telling everybody 
that they knew he was a bad fellow, for he had just lost his temper. In this 
bit of exegesis we have made no use whatever of presumptions derived from 
the reputation and history of the parties to the controversy, powerfully as 
these would tell in Mr. Dana’s favor. On this point, indeed, we are in- 
clined to think that all who know them both will concur heartily in the 
opinion expressed some time ago by a distinguished American scholar and 
diplomatist apropos of this matter, ‘that Richard TH. Dana would steal 
from no man, and no man would steal from William B. Lawrence.” 

We must in closing say one word about the letter of which the Senate 


Committee has made such ridiculous use to cover its retreat from the 
discreditable position it first assumed. In hearing Lawrence and Butler 
in secret, and on the strength of their ex-parfe statements rv sting 
the President to withdraw Mr. Dana’s name, it inflicted on him the 


grossest outrage, as far as our recollection goes, ever committed on an 
individual of goed character, and belonging to an honorable calling, by 
an official body of dignity or authority. The offer, unoflicialls 
indirectly made, after the insult had been inflicted and made 
to hear Mr. Dana in his own defence, not a reparation but an 
aggravation. If Mr. Dana had gone down to Washington and addressed 
the Committee under these circumstances, his 
been an answer, but an appeal ad misericord 
been degrading to any man of honor to make. As soon as he received 
an authoritative account of the Committee’s action, he wrote the letter to 
Mr. Boutwell which has been published, and which we are sure will be and 


and 
le public 
was 
address would 


net have 


am, Which it would have 


has been pronounced by men of character and intelligence on both sides of 
the Atlantic a perfectly proper letter under the circumstances, containing 
the right thing said in the right way. The irritation over it displayed by a 
portion of the Senate we believe to be for the most part feigned 


Everybody 
who knows anything of these gentlemen, and thei: 


social and political hist: ry, 
knows that the goodness of their temper and their calmness under harsh 
language is one of the conditions of their success. Sothat we are, we think, 
only doing them justice in treating their horror of Dana’s intemperate lan- 


gua 


ge as a sly caucus joke which they enjoy mightily among themselves 


THE ROYAL TITLES BILL. 
Lonpox, March 21, 1876. 
YUBLIC interest this week has been concentrated upon one subject—a 
most important one—the Roval Titles Bill. I have 1 n so much 
unpleasant feeling upon any subject for a good many years as has been 
exhibited upon this during the past ten days. I do not know that the 
feeling has yet had time to penetrate very deeply into the lower strata of 
society, or to take hold on the publie mind in the larger 
London. now heard the republican 
centres, in Newcastle, Sheflield, Manchester, and Birmingham, which may 


ty 


it ser 


towns outside 
But a moaning sound is even 


in 





be the prelude to a storm of indignation shortly to arise against the House, 


uiyt 


ou 


or may merely be the distant reverberation of the outburst which und 
edly is now going on in the metropolis. 


When it was first announced in the Queen's speech that the present was 
deemed a fitting opportunity for making a formal addition to the style and 
titles of the sovereign, the matter, as I wrote to you at the time, was con- 
sidered as another piece of manvaise plaisanterie o 


n the part of the Prime 
Minister—a vulg: 


ir joke this time, and smacking more than ever of Mr. 
Disraeli’s passion for the footlights and tinsel of the theatre. But peo- 
ple were interested in other things of graver moment, and if the Queen 
did not mind gratifying her Premier's fancies, and allowing him the 
satisfaction of mouthing big words about Oriental potentates and august 
dignities, it really did not much matter. Mr. Disraeli was getting old, and 
he had done some public service, and if it was a satisfaction to him to 
make a grandiose speech about the royal house and the Eastern Empire, 
and to bring in a bill to add India to the crown titles, the people would 
not grudge it to him. It was like giving an old circus-horse a sniff of the 
sawdust to remind him of the antics of his youth. It was, indeed, whis- 
pered that it was possible, but highly unlikely, that some members of the 
royal family were like-minded with Mr. Disraeli ; that they considered the 





The 


title of Ki r Queer 1 nol good enough for them; and that it would be a 
fir hing to be called Imperial Ilighness, and to take soc ial position in the 
courts of ign emperors along with their connections of imperial rank 
i } lor But this was hardly credited. We all 

the sons and daughters of Queen Victoria, and of Queen 

! f, d we could not believe that any Ministry—even the 

Mr. Disraclimeould seriously propose that the addition to the 

| f the Crown was to imprint the brand of Linpe rialism upon 

i dominions. The first rumor of a suspicion of this proposal 
thot ie to my ears was a casual bit of gossip at a dinner-party that Mr. 
i s isly d:squieted on the subject. The popular instincts of 

the old tribune of the people were excited ; he feared that Mr. Disraeli 
micht ke such a proposal, and he would not answer for the consequences 





in the country if he did. 
On the first reading of the bill, the Prime Minister was interrogated upon 
the subject, but he declined to answer. He, as his manner is when he 


‘ 


wishes to impress the Llouse with the solemnity of the occasion, raised him- 


self erect, and, in that style which Mr. Bright once happily characterized 


Nation. 


as a ‘‘ mixture of pompousness and servility,” dilated upon the impolicy of 


interfering with the royal prerogative. This solemnity was the reverse of 
tranquillizing. The Opposition were alarmed, and they plied him with 
questions as to what title the Ministry would recommend the Queen to take. 
But again and again he declined to answer, and he wrapped himself up ina 
mysterious mannerism that argued badly for his cause. It was not until a 
notice to reject the bill unless the House were told what the title was to be 
was put upon the Order-Book that Mr. Disraeli consented to come down 
from his pedestal, and broke his silence with the announcement that the 
Queen was henceforth to be known as the ‘‘ Empress of India.” ‘‘ For the 
future her title will run thus,” he said, and he rolled out the words with 
unction, ** Victoria, by the grace of God, of Great Britain and Ireland 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, and Empress of India”! How the old cir- 
cus-horse pranced and neighed as he uttered these ‘‘ august designations” ! 
But the House of Commons, the Ministerialists no less than the Opposition, 
did not participate in his prancings. They looked, on both sides of the 
House, and obviously felt, uncomfortable. The House of Commons, what- 
ever some few of the individual members may be, is, in its corporate feel- 
ing, a refined and cultivated body, It has no sympathy with the intellectual 
propensities of charlatanism. In its entirety it is a collection of high-spir- 
ited English gi 
of sycophancy or courtiership. The members felt on this occasion that they 
were most unnecessarily being dragged through the dirt by the fancies of 
the Prime Minister—the gilt and tinsel dirt of an inferior theatre ; and not 
they only, but the prestige, the honorable dignities, and the grand tradi- 


ntlemen, and it is not casily carried away by the emotions 


° e e,° ‘ . + . | 
tions of the British Crown. ‘* Mr. Disraeli,” as one man said to me as the 


Prime Minister sat down with an air of ineffable self-satisfaction on his gen- | 


erally immovable countenance—** Mr. Disraeli, not being content with the | 


degradation of the Tory aristocracy, is now trying to degrade the Crown.” | 

This was no overcharged expression of opinion. It described tie prevailing | 
I I ] g 

fecling of discomfort and degradation, and that feeling of discomfort and | 


degradation has been growing ever since. ‘The metropolitan press, or at least 


unanimous il 


that portion of it which is independent of the Conservative party, has been 
condemning the proposal. Every man you meet in the street, 
and every sensible woman whom you meet in society, talks of the suggestion 
with wndissuised contempt. The cynically-minded in the clubs make pretty 
good fun of the thing, but their kindliest criticisms contain asting—a sting 
directed not against the Prime Minister or the Ministry alone, but against 
even more important personages. Only to-day I heard a lamentation that 
Thackeray was gone. It was thought he might have added an Imperial 
chapter to his ‘ Book of Snobs,’ 
Luist Wednesday it was announced that Lord Hartington, the leader of 
the Opposition, was to move a resolution the object of which was to run the 
title of Queen against that of Emperor ; and when this was known a sense 


of relief was felt by all independent men who take an interest in politics, 
The Ministry, it was thought, would now withdraw their bill, or drop their | 
fantastic preposal to foist this un-English exotic on the Crown, and rest 
content with the simple incorporation of the word India into the existing 


attributes of the Queen. But this was not to be. The Ministerialists 
came down in masses to the House, sick men and cripples even being 


brought out of their beds to vote, and they carried tl 2 bill into committee in 


spite of their opponents. Lord Hartington never spoke better, and he was 
well supperted by Mr, Forster and Sir William Harcourt. But it was all in 
vain. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and a young understrapper of the | 


Government called Lord George Llamilton, a son of one of Mr. Disraeli’s 
mushroom dukes, were put up to answer, and the Prime Minister was so 
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assured of victory that he did not think it worth his while to speak. The 
division was taken at half-past one on Friday morning, and the Opposition 
were defeated by a crushing majority, larger than any they have had against 
them ona party fight in this Parliament. And why, you may ask, should 
this have been if the feeling outside Parliament is as strong as I have 
said? The reasons are not quite clear as yet, perhaps they never 
will be. The Ministerialists strained every nerve of party allegiance, 
and not one man among them voted with the popular side. The same 
cannot be said of the Opposition. The leaders and the Radicals 
were staunch enough; but in the miscellaneous cohorts which make 
up the followers of Lord Hartington there is a section who are hardly 
independent of the influence of the Court. They are a heterogeneous crowd, 
consisting of ex-lord-mayors and lord-mayors expectant, young noblemen 
connected by friendship or otherwise with the members of the reigning 
family, Home-Rulers looking for the release of the Fenian prisoners, and a 
few others who are drawn by temperament and disposition towards royalty 
like fiowers to the sun. All this section of the Liberal party voted with 
their natural political enemies on this occasion. Some have seen in this an 
indication that the whispers, spoken of at the beginning of this letter but 
discredited, had something in them, I express no opinion upon this point. 
The Republicans in London, however, have lost no time in drawing some 
such inference. They seem to think that they can make politicai capital 
out of the transaction. The following petition, relative to grants to mem- 
bers of the royal family, has been addressed to the House of Commons, and 
is being signed extensively throughout the metropolis : 

‘*That no further grant or allowance may be made to any member of 
the royal family. That an account should be brought before the House, 
showing the total real and personal estate and income of each and every 
member of the royal family who may be ia receipt of any pension or allow- 
ance, and also showing all the positions and places of profit severally held 
by members of the said royal family ; also showing all pensions, if any, for- 
merly charged on any estate now held by any member or members of the 
royal family, and, if any such shall have been transferred, at what date such 
transfer took place ” 


and it cannot for a moment be disputed that the Republican party in the 
state—at present a very small one—is the one party that has got any good 
out of this untoward business. The moderate Liberals, who compose the 
Opposition, have gained nothing, neither have they lost anything. They 
represented moderation and conservatism by resisting a hateful innovation, 
and they sustained a crushing defeat. Their action in the matter will tell 
in the long run, but for the moment it has not apparently done so. The 
Ministerialists secured a party triumph, but it is no real victory. Already 
Mr. Disraeli has seen the serious mistake he made. Ile has damaged him- 
self and his Ministry in the opinion of his own supporters and of all sen- 
sible men both inside and outside the House of Commons; he has pleased 
no one ; and by his action last night he has apparently failed to ingratiate 
himself even with the Court. He made a statement to this effect : that 
under no circumstances would the Queen, by the advice of her Ministers, 
assume the title of Empress in Lngland, and that she would not under any 
circumstances be advised ‘‘ to confer a title upon her royal children and 
her agnates that would denote the Imperial connection.” This assurance 
is satisfactory so far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. If the Im- 
perial title is assumed anywhere in relation to British dominion, it will be 
only a question of time how long it will be confined to the limits assigned 
to it. There are always courtly and offtcial persons who will make it their 
interest and their pleasure to extend the designation ; and that is what ex- 
cites the suspicions of the country. Why did not Mr. Disraeli make this 
statement long ago, they ask, if this is what is really meant? ‘* Why,” 
rather, in the words of Lord Melbourne, ‘did he not let it alone from the 
beginning ?” 

The bill, however, is regarded as practically safe, and as very nearly suf- 
ficiently harmless. It is not likely that the House of Lords will raise any 
serious opposition to it, though they may press for the exclusion of the word 
Empress in the proclamation which will follow. Lord Granville will per- 
haps speak ont his mind, as he is understood to have been in close com- 
munication with Lord Hartington in the matter, and to have counselled 
him as to his course of action. Some of the young Liberal peers may also 
express the views which prevail among all men of sense and taste in the 
country. But the great majority of noble lords are too closely bound by 
social ties to the Court to say in public what many of them do not hesitate 
to say in private, and that is, that the proposal to assume the parvenu title 
of Emperor is vulgar and demeaning, and even the.,wish to assume it, if 
brought home to any member of the royal house, could not fail to slacken and 
almost to cast adrift the feelings of loyalty and affection with which that 
house has ever been regarded in this country and throughout the colonies. 
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we are doing exactly the same thing in Schleswig and in our Polish Pro- 


THE RUSSIFICATION OF TILE BALTIC PROVINCES. 


I Marc vinces ? 
JONDON, March 9, 1876. nv a . . eT : , 
non, Barn 9, 102 lhe first assertion is undeniably true. If the example of the German 
akens a feeling of sadness, even if the | Knights (Deufsehe Orden) in Prussia had been followed by their cousins, 


FUNERAL procession always ev 
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deceased has been wholly indifferent or quite unknown to us in life. the Knights of the Sword (Schwertbriider). in the Baltic Provii 


( i Ihnees, They 
Should it then be possible to pass the corpse of a body-politic quite un- would have conferred a blessing upon the vanquished natives and secured 
moved ? Perhaps its life was for a century or more only like a faintly- | their own existence. They did not do it for exactly the same reason that 
glimmering spark. Then its death will not strike us much. Perhaps it | jt was forbidden in yout S, uthern States to t te slaves how to read 
will even ineet with the fate of the Abbé Siey¢s, the announcement of whose | and write. And it wns wet Gren tedtiieenes co wadticnncn tek thn 1 
death made quite a peculiar kind of sensation, because everybody thought | yot Germanize the natives. It was left undone with full cons ness. f 
he was dead long ago.. Yet the fact that a life is extinguished will never | to elevate them economically or mentally was to endanger t] hsolute 
fail to make an impression on those who are still living. sway of ¢he masters over them. When they at last | egan to be aware of 


It is a very curious coincidence that the political resurrection of Ger- | their fatal mistake, it was already too late ; for their eyes were only opened 
many is followed so soon by the agony of the only coiony proper ever | under the pressure of the first half-covert and stealthy attempts of Russia 
founded by Germany ; for, so far as my information goes, everybody is | to Russify as well the Germans as the natives. Russia has, of course, not 
agreed that the Imperial decree abolishing the governor-generalship over | been slow to answer all complaints with the question : Where is your right 
the three Baltic or German Provinces of Russia is meant to be their death- | to call the Provinces German, as only abeut one-tenth of your population 
warrant. When, about thirteen years ago, I left Livonia, half resolved | really is German ? And it was not possible to give a 
never again to return to this my native country, I incurred the severe blame | But this narrow-minded and short-sighted spirit has by no means, as all 
of most of my old schoolmates and university comrades, because they thought | the German papers seem to suppose, been confined to the landed feudal 
no one ought to leave the ship when everything indicated a storm infinitely | aristocracy, who have thus far, to the almost entire exelusion of all other: 
more dangerous than any she had ever had to weather before. My opinion | constituted the “ province” as a body politic. In the Livonian Diet 


n effective answer. 


was that she was doomed to inevitable destruction, and that a martyrdom | (Zandtag), in which every nobleman who is the owner of an estate (Gu), 


which can do no possible good is simple foolishness. This was, of course, | or who has charge of one, has a seat and a vote, Riga, to-day a city of more 
denounced as a threadbare veil with which I was trying to cover a inean | than one hundred thousand inhabitants, and with a tonnage larg r than 
egotism and a despicable lack of patriotism. that of Hamburg, has but two representatives ; and twice it has been due 

I should not have dared to tax the patience of your readers with what I | to the objections of Riga that the smaller cities did not get the representa- 
have thought or done if it had not been for the reason that I wanted to in- | tion which the nobility was willing to grant them. The peasantry had no 
troduce myself as one who knew scmething about those hapless provinces, | political rights whatever, and the cities had no connection either with the 


and who has something to support his pretension that he judges them and | nobility or with one another. In short, the whole province was a curiosity 
their sad fate correctly. Only two months ago I spent some weeks in Riga. | shop of relics from the Middle Ages. 


Nobody had as yet the faintest idea that such a blow was impending over And vet it is not true that Russia is now only doing what Germany does 
them. And yet the very men who had once judged me so harshly now | with regard to Schleswig and her Polish Provinces. No one will contend 


unanimously declared, heaving a deep sigh : ‘* If we had no family to care | that with these a necessary or likely effect of the Germanizing process will 
for we would at once emigrate to Germany ; here is no life ; we are barely | be a more or less considerable loss in their eeneral status of culture. This. 
allowed to vegetate.” You may judge what are their thoughts now—for | however, must be the inevitable effect of the Russifieation of the Balti 
they are confined to thinking ; speak so that the world may hear them they | Provinces, although it cannot be denied that. so far as the mere laws are 
cannot. When I complained of the absolute emptiness of the Rigaische | concerned, they have of late remained behind Russia in many and very 


Zeitung I was answered : The editors are not to be blamed ; they dare not, | important respects. In spite of that, taken as individuals, they are still, 


they cannot say anything, and they curse every hour the day on which they | morally and mentally, by far the superiors of the Russians in the average. 
turned journalists, for their work is more fruitless than that of the This the latter themselves acknowledge by ce nstantly com} laining that a 
Danaides. I venture to assert that now, in all the three Provinces, not a | really enormous percentage of all the offices of trust and responsibility is 
single sober-minded and reflecting man will be found who still believesthat | held by the Germans. And if it is admitted that, in the average, the 
the contest allows of any hope, that it isanything but a death-struggle. The | Germans are still morally and mentally the superiors of the Russians, then 
abolishing of the governor-generalship in itself can, of course, not have | also it must be acknowledged that the forcible Russification of the Baltic 
such an effect, though it is important enough. It is the old story of the | Provinces is a high-handed attempt against civilization, since, in this case, 
bundle of sticks which successfully resists every effort, while each stick, | nobody has dared to plead a paramount political necessity as with regard 
taken separately, is easily broken. The immediate effect of the Imperial | to ever-revolutionary Poland. If this be so, then just so far as Russia 
decree is just the separating of them, but nobody has as yet had the folly or | succeeds in her designs she will deprive herself of the best and most tried 
the impudence to suggest thet perhaps nothing more is intended. If there | levers for lifting her from the position of a semi-Asiatie power to a level 
could have been any doubt about the ultimate object for which this pre- | with the rest of the Western world ; for it is universally acknowledged that 
liminary measure is to pave the way, the Russian papers have taken good | the Russified German is not only not better but even much worse than the 
care to remove it. With the utmost directness, they declare that every- | Russian. And she wiil have to suffer the more from this most impolitie 
thing peculiar to the Baltic Provinces which distinguishes them from the | course because the struggle will be extremely stubborn, thongh it is utterly 
rest of the empire shall be levelled to the ground, and already they demand | hopeless for the Provinces. The Germans of those regions are an ex- 
with vehement impatience that the axe shall at once strike at the root of the | ceedingly tough race, as is abundantly proved by every chapter of 
tree by depriving the University of Dorpat of its German character. their history, and they have a shield against which many a strong shaft 

The German papers say as little as possible about the whole matter, | will be dashed to splinters ; they are Lutherans, and, upon the whole, not 
partly because they do not like to give offence to Russia, partly because we | only very orthodox Lutherans, but also Lutherans with the primitive faith 
are, in a political sense, a nation of yesterday. Heinrich von Treitschke, | of children, which they have remained in so many respects. As long as 
in one of his essays, remarks that the political age of a nation is indicated | they are not deprived of their Lutheranism—and, so far as one ean see 
by the time covered by its historical recollections—i.e., not as these are | now, neither force nor Craft will accomplish that—the mother will lull her 
laid down in the writings of the learned, but as they really live in the | child to sleep with a German song, and the dying father will bless his son 


people ; and he points out how short a time that is with us in comparison | in German words. And as long as this is so, the Ru 
with England or with France. Here is a proof of the truth of this asser- | complete. 


tion : the important part for a long time played by these Baltic provinces | = 
’ *ye ~ 
Correspondence. 


is so entirely forgotten even by the higher educated classes that it happens 


quite frequently to a Livonian or Esthonian to be complimented on speak- 
A SHORT COMMENTARY ON PROFESSOR TIMOTHY DWIGIT. 


tion will not be 





ing German so fluently and correctly. So there is nothing astonishing in 
the fact that the sympathy now bestowed upon them resembles the sun ona ~ ; 
somewhat foggy day in December. Two or three saltless phrases of hardly To tHe Eprror or Tur Nation : 

lukewarm commiseration are followed by a long explanation of how the Srr : I beg a small space in your columns for a brief commentary on the 
Baltic Provinces are now oniy reaping what they have sown, and the whele is | Epistles of Timothy. I regret that the work of the Advisory Council so 
generally wound up with the exclamation, How can we blame Russia, while ' soon requires a defender, end that the defence requires so much artifice 
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As common fame attributes a very large share of the deliverances of the 
Council to the astuteness of the lively professor, he may naturally be ex- 
pected to speak of them with the affection we feel for our own offspring, 
whether of the body or brain. The Council was compurgator for Plymouth 
Church, and 11 sor Dwight is compurgator for the Council. It might 
be curious to enquire how far in an ascending series the process of compur- 
gation can be eflicaciously carried, Coleridge hinted at a difficulty attend- 


* The river Rhine it is well known 

Does wash your city of Cologne ; 

But tell me, nymphs ! what power divine 

Shall benceforth wash the river Rhine 7” 
The Jesuit fathers were famous experts in moral and theologieal casu- 
istry. The great Pascal, in the immortal ‘ Provincial Letters,’ exposed and 
ridiculed their adroit sophistries about ‘* proximate power” and “ sufficient 
grace.” ** Proxiznate power” was given to all men to keep the command- 
ments (incluling the seventh commandment, of course), but all men had 
not ‘*suflicient grace” to keep them. Those learned fathers also taught 
that a man might pay another for burning an offending neighbor’s barn, if 
he did it with the right motive ; and the motive wasright if the money was 
paid for the favor, ana not for the Sire. That precise case is put in the 
** Kighth Provineial Letter” 

* A person asks a soldier to set fire to the barn of a man that has in- 

jured him. ‘The question is whether, in the absence of the soldier, the per- 
son whe employed him to commit the outrage is bound to make reparation 
out of his own pocket for the damage that has followed ? My opinion is 
that he is not. For none can be held bound to restitution where there has 
been no violation of justice ; aud is Justice violated by asking another to do 
usa favor ?” 
See how adroitly the proposition is changed from asking a man to burn 
another's barn to asking him ** to do usa favor”! Upon the same prin- 
ciple, the pious father would say that the wrongdoer is not bound to make 
restitution to Mr. Tilton for firing his premises, if the wrong was not done 
with intent to injure Mr. Tilton, duf from another motive ; for ‘* the inten- 
tion determines the quality of the action.” In another letter, Pascal quotes 
the casuist as saying that if a holy father is caught in a brothel, he may 
deny it, if his motive is to save the eredit of the church ; and in another 
place he adds that he may swear he was not guilty of fornication (interpo- 
lating in an undertone that he did not do it before he was born). 

By artfully changing the terms of propositions as the argument pro- 
ceeds, it can easily be proved, as no doubt it often was proved in that Yale 
College Debating Society the Profesor mentions, that a horse-chestnut is a 
chestnut horse. Was not the Professor himself a burning and a shining 
light in that debating society ? He evidently has given his days and his 
nights to the study of those Jesuit fathers, and in the practice of casuistry 
can give odds to his famous teachers. My task, now, is to expose some of 
his bold fallacies. 

Fatuacy No. 1.—That the proffer by the Andover Church of a mutual 
council to investigate a scandal seriously affecting the brotherhood of Con- 
gregational churches was invalid, because only a church can try a chureh- 
VLE te 

The fallacy isin the assumption that the Andover Church proposed a 
mutual council to try « church-member. Any procedure is to be defined, 
and to be characterized, by the effect it is legally competent to produce. 
The procedure of a church-irial is competent to the effect, first, of deter- 
mining the question of guilt ; second, of pronouncing sentence ; third, of 
ex cuting the sentence by excommunicating the convicted member ; but ne 
one pretends that a council can try, sentence, or excommunicate a member 
of achurch. The Andover letter does not hint at a proposal to try, sentence, 
or excommunicate anybody. The brotherhood of churches was interested 
to have a thorough investigation, and the Andover Church asked Plymouth 
Church to join it in calling a mutual council for that sole purpose. Its 
letter, as quoted by Professor Dwight, says: ‘ We therefore ask you to 
unite with us in calling an ecclesiastical council empowered to make a 
thorough investigation of this painful case.” If Plymouth Church had as- 
sented, and a thorough investigation had followed, the council could not 
have sentenced or excommunicated the member, but must have left the 
church to deal with him according to its own sense of right. If the church 
had then failed to do what it ought, a council might have been ealled to 
consider what further should be done to vindicate the brotherhood of 
churches, The Professor has the temerity to call such a procedure by a 
council a (rial of a chureh-member. That an investigation.is not a trial is 
shown by the scheme of a commission to investigate, for the Professor does 
not pretend that the commission can do anything more than investigate, 
and then leave it to the church to deal with the member. 
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Fattacy No, 2.—That a council cannot lawfully investigate, but that a 
committee called a commission, constituted by a council, can, 

It is as true in law as in physics, that a stream cannot rise higher than 
its source. It certainly is true that if a council cannot investigate, it can- 
not confer a valid authority upon its creature to do so. If a council cannot 
try a church-member, its creature, whether called a committee or a com- 
mission, cannot try. him. Having affirmed that a council cannot investi- 
gate because it cannot try, the Advisory Council and the Professor turn a 
sharp corner and upset both their major and minor premiss by affirming 
that a council can, by its creature, investigate and so try a church-member. 
If they attempt (as I think they do) to escape this dilemma by saying that 
the commission can investigate if the church consents, I answer it must be 
equally true that a council can investigate if the church consents ; and that 
is what the Andover Church asked, and what the Council advised Plymouth 
Church not to consent to. The Professor must therefore give up his pro- 
position that an investigation is necessarily a trial, or give up his propo- 
sition that a council can constitute a committee to investigate ; and he 
must also give up his proposition that a consent of Plymouth Church to an 
investigation, as proposed by Andover, would not have been as valid as its 
consent to an investigation by a commission. Indeed, the Professor after- 
wards acknowledges that the local ministers’ association may, without the 
consent of Plymouth Church, investigate and expel the pastor from the 
association ; and that a council may finally investigate with a view to dis- 
fellowshipping Plymouth Church ; but is such an investigation any more or 
less a trial, or any more or less determinative of the sta/us in the church of 
the incriminated member, than the investigation proffered by Andover ? 

Fattacy No. 3.—The letter-missive having asked the Council to advise 
Plymouth Church whether the investigation by the pastor’s committee was 
proper and sufficient, and the Council having advised that it was, that 
therefore the Council had authority to advise upon matters the letter- 
missive did not submit, viz., (1) That Plymouth Church should reject the 
proffer of the Andover Church, (2) and institute and constitute an investi- 
gating commission, (3) and enact a sixty days’ statute of limitations, (4) 
and hedge the commission with conditions and limitations calculated to 
shut out more truth than they can Iet in. 

If, as all the church platforms affirm, the authority of a council lies 
within the four corners of its letter-missive, Jordan overflowed its banks in 
all the Council did towards further investigation. In advising that the in- 
vestigation by the pastor’s committee had been proper and sufficient, it 
fully answered the question submitted, and went to the verge of the letter- 
missive ; and in going further it stepped out into boundless space. The 
Professor affirms that it would be foolish to advise the church it had done 
enough, without telling it what more to do ; on the contrary, it was foolish 
and illogical to advise that it had done enough, and then say it should do 
more. He is fond of illustrating by supposititious cases assumed to be 
analogous, but in every case the supposed analogy fails. The validity of 
all analogical reasoning depends upon a true likeness of the instances. How 
absurd, the Professor says, when Jones, who has written to be advised 
whether he has done enough to compose a strife, comes to receive an 
answer to his enquiry, to refuse to tell him what more to do because he did 
not ask that in his letter. But Jones and his letter, taken together, are 
competent to ask any and every thing ; but Plymouth Church and its letter 
are competent to ask a council to answer only what is in the letter-missive 
—for the delegates were authorized by their constituent churches to answer 
nothing else. That the enquiry was not in Jones's letter was of no conse- 
quence to Jones and his friend when he came in person to enlarge his 
enquiry, but that the enquiry was not in the ietter-missive was of the 
most absolute consequence ; and when Plymouth Church asked the Councii 
a question not in the letter-missive, and which the constituent churches, 
therefore, had not authorized their delegates to answer, any answer to it 
was as void of validity as if made by a mob assembled at the door of the 
Council. So the Professor’s supposed analogy is specious but not sound. 

Fatiacy No. 4.—That because a party negotiating for the call of a 
mutual council may, for a good cause, object to a church or delegate nomi- 
nated by the other party, therefore it may, as matter of strict right, object, 
with or without cause, to any church or delegate so nominated, even after 


-having assented to the nomination. 


The specific case on which the Council was asked by the letter-missive 
to advise was, Whether Plymouth Church, after assenting to the nomina- 
tion and notification of the Church of the Pilgrims and the Clinton-Avenue 
Church, did right to object to them with the known and declared effect of 
its defeating the effort to convene a mutual council ? That question could 
have been answered in either of two ways, viz. : (1) By affirming the genc- 
ral proposition that each party had an unlimited right to object to any 
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‘legate nominated by the other ; or (2), by affirming the limited 
that such objection could be made only for good cause—i.c., 
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church or dk 


propositior 
the known partiality of such nominee. Affirming the general proposition, 
viz., the unlimited right to object in all cases, that would include every 
Affirming the limited 
proposition, the propriety of the objection to the two churches would de- 
pend upon whether they were in fact partial. If the Council had decided 
vould have been bound to en juire 
as to the fact of the alleged partiality, and to decide that question of fact 

but it is not pretended that it made any such enquiry, or pronounced upon 
any such alleged fact. 


case, and of course the case of the two churches. 


the case on the narrower proposition, it 


It was, therefore, not in a situation to alvise 
the objection to the two churches was proper unless it affirmed the large 
general proposition ; and it did explicitly aflirm it. Instead of supporting 
that general proposition against Dr. Storrs’s formidable assault. the Profes- 
sor goes off in a tangent about the right to compose the Council of impar- 
tial members, and to imagine extreme and exceptional cases of unfitness. 
Would the Professor, on his own principles, be a fit member of a council to 
which Plymouth Church or its pastor was a party ? But I will not press 
the argumentum ad hominem, and I will content myself with saying that he 
has failed to support the unqualified right to object ; that the Council did 
affirm that unqualified right ; and that the Council had no other basis for 
its advice that Plymouth Church acted properly in its negotiation with 
Mrs. Moulton ; for it will not be pretended that the Council aflirmed, or 
meant to affirm, that Dr. Storrs and Dr, Budington were by reason of 
partiality disqualified to be members of the mutual council asked for by 
Mrs. Moulton. 

Fatiacy No, 5.—The question the Professor was discussing when he 
uncaged his allegorical tiger was, Whether the Council properly advised 
that a member who had a@sented himself, and was also charged with 
a scandalous offence, could, in the exereise of a wise discretion, be dropped 
for his absence without taking notieé@ of his scandalous offence ? Hav- 
ing stated that question, the Professor introduces his royal Bengal tiger, 
and supposes himself to say to his neighbor : We can, in the exercise of a 
wise discretion, determine what animals we will turn loose in our court- 
yards with low palings. The Professor then triumphantly asks, Because I 
spoke of animals and discretion, is it to be inferred that IT meant I could 
properly turn a tiger loose in my court-yard ? My dear Professor, the 
question whether, in the exercise of a wise discretion, a tiger could be 
turned loose in the court-yard, was the very question in debate ; the ‘‘ scan- 
dalous ” member was the tiger. If you admit that he should not be turned 
loose, there is no dispute between us. It is the Council's 
he may be turned loose, without taking nctice that he is 
have taken the liberty to controvert. 


declaration that 
a tiger, that we 
merely provided 
for a selection of the tigers to be loosed ; the principle governing the selec- 
tion being the danger of holding on to the tigers, and not the danger of 
turning them loose. 

Finally, the Professor seems greatly agitated by his apprehensions that 
Andover will persist in calling a council, and that certain obnoxious per- 
sons named by him may be members of it. I am not authorized to say 
anything to increase or tranquillize his fears. With his knowledge of the 
extraordinary pains taken by Plymouth Church to exclude from the late 
Council all delegates who might be suspected of a bias in favor of that 


The Council’s rule 


church or its pastor, why should not that happy experience reassure him ? 
And as he believes that the action of that Council was inspired, and that its 
deliverances are stamped with infallibility, why should he not pray for and 
expect the like heavenly endowment of the next ? 

Whatever good or ill suecess has attended the nine-columned effort of the 
Professor to vindicate the deliverances of the late Council, he has certainly 
succeeded in making apparent to the public how distressingly anxious he 
will be to select as commissioners only such persons as will be eager to de- 
cide that the accused pastor is guilty. 


Josuua M, Van Corr, 
BRookuyyn, April 3, 1876. 
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Notes. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. publish in several languages the ‘ Visitors’ 
7+ Guide to the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia.’ 

clear maps of the Exhibition grounds and buildings and of the southern 
half of the city, on which all the points and buildings of interest are desig- 
nated. The condensed text seems to contain all the information necessary 
to the tourist for getting about without loss of time and without imposition. 
A sentence on p. 24—‘‘ In population end commercial imporiance it {Phila- 
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delphia] is the first citv in the State o ennsvivania and the second in 
lelpl the first cits the State of P vl l th l 
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ation. 


United States °—stands in need either of revision or of division. 
Morris, Springfield, Mass., publishes in a tasteful 1 
History of Springfield,’ delivered Oct 
dredth anniversary of th 
Morris. 


F. W. 
olume an address on th 
16, IST), the 


wn | 





‘Early on two-hun- 


e burning of the t y the Indians, by Henry 
The burning is the principal theme of this address, which is writ 


A steel 


J and autographic fac- 


ten with great simplicity and clearness, and is excellent of its kind. 
portrait of William Pynchon serves as a frontispiece 
settlers are given in th Which contains 


A.S. Barnes & ¢ 
announce a‘ Report of the Advisery Council held at Plymouth Church, 


similes of the earls pendix, 


number of original documents relating to Spring 





Brooklyn.’——Flihu Burritt will ue, through Brown & 
Hartford, a ‘Sanskrit Hand-book for the F “——Macmillan & Co. 
will publish ‘Notes of an Indian Journey,’ by Mrs. Grant Dutf The 
London Printing Times and Lithographer is now bringing out a * Biblio- 
graphy of Printing : an Alphabetical List of Books in all Languages re- 
lating to the History and Art of Printing (including Typography, Litho- 
graphy, Chalcography, ete.) ; with copious Biographical, Historical, and 
Critical Notes, and numerous I!lustrations..—— The Clarendon Press has 
lately added to the series of Italian texts begun two years ago by Mr. Cot- 
terill’s ‘Selections Dante’ the first 


shortly iss Gross, 


+9 
reside, 


from 


two eantos of Tasso’s * Gerusa- 
lemme liberata,’ edited by the same gentleman, who has pretixed a life of 
Tasso end a grammatical introduction, and accom 
notes, historical as well as philologieal. Althoug! 


panied the text by copious 


so little of the is 


text 


giver, it can hardly fail to inspire students with a desire to read the whole 


work, an excellent, inexpensive edition of which for beginners is that edited 
by Domenico Carbone and published by Barber’ 
The ‘ Théatre Complet* of M. Emile Augier will short 


Lévy. 


in 1870,— 
y be published by 
} 


Auerbach, has 


of this city, for 


It will fill six volumes.——The Stuttgart pul 

honorably sent a compensation to * Edward Strahan,” 
using his novél, ‘The New Hyperion,” in a German edition just issued, 

We learn from Nature that ten unpublished letters of Gilbert White, ad- 
dressed to Robert Marsham, a Norfolk gentleman, have recently come to 
Norfolk and Norwich 
It is a pity they were not in time to be included in 


light, and are to appear in the Transactions of the 
Naturalists’ Socict y. 
the new edition of White’s Selborne ——For the purpose of preparing a 
series of articles on commercial and industrial co-operation in the United 
States and Great Britain, Mr. Charles Barnard has been sent abroad by the 
publishers of Scribner's Monthly. 


—We have before us a copy { f the Cal forn a Siar, Vol i” No. 13, for 
April 1, 1848—‘*a weekly journal, devoted to the liberties and interests of 
the people of California, and published in San Francisco.” The new terri- 
tory had just been annexed by treaty to the Union, and the American 
settlers were being rapidly reinforced by fresh arrivals from ** the States ” ; 
and this particular issue of the Star was prepared for the better information 
of ‘‘ our Eastern friends, or residents of any part of the globe.” 






The agri- 
cultural resources of the Territory are strongly insisted on (seven men 
breakfasted on a garden radish *tand found it well flavored”) and the 
future of San Francisco as a commercial port anticipated without exaggera- 
tion. Judicious prophecy also occurs in this paragraph : 

** The gigantic project of Mr. Wilkes, of a railroad from the States to 
tl.ese shores, is rapidly gaining ground and favor in the United States—-a 
project which will ultimately be carried into execution, and needs no com- 
ments to show its influence over the destinies of the country. Besides, it 
appears that the American Government has resolved upon securing the 
right of establishing a ship-canal near the neck of land which divides the 
two Americas. If we are to judge from the highly interesting letter of Hon. 
G. M. Dallas, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is already selected, and there is 
every reason to believe that this grand and beneficent project will be 
realized.” 

Pending the construction of the railroad, emigrants are earnestly reminded 
of *‘ the importance of keeping the well-defined ‘07d road’ to California,” 
and of avoiding short cuts, if they value their lives and property. ‘‘ The 
horrible sufferings of those who were overtaken by the winter snows on the 
California mountains in 1846 are enough to appall the stoutest heart.” The 
white population of San Francisco twenty-eight years ago consisted of adults 
—males, 575; females, 177 ; children, ‘‘of ages proper to attend school,” 
60. ** Searcely eight months since, the total number of whites was 375.” 
This was still far behind the ‘Salt Lake Settlement,” from which the ad- 
vices were to December 24. ** Six hundred families are now located in the 
to maintain them until 
received information 


great valley, with a supply of provisions calculated 
The editor has ** from a re- 
liable souree thata large immigration from China may be expected here. We 


have already two or three 


the season of harvest.” 


of the ‘ Celestials’ among us, who have found 


ready employment. The mechanics, cooks, and other working-classes of 
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China would be exece 


ingly useful here, and would undoubtedly find it to 


their advantage to emigrate. They would he espe ially invaluable for the 
introduction and manufacture of silk in this country.” The disadvantages 
of the Heathen Chir had not then been thought of. 

While we are on the subject ef California, and in contrast with the 
day of small things just reviewed, we may notice the report of the health 
officer of the city of Oakland for the calendar year 1875, which has just 
cometo hand. In June of that year Oakland had an esiimated population 


of 25,009 inhabitant in increase of 20 per cent, over the pre ding year. 
[ts health department was organized in 1868, but records were not begun 
till June, 1870. Judging from the report, the department is now well 
manned by intelligent officials, The health-officer, Dr. George E. Sherman, 
has illustrated his vital statistics by the graphic method devised by Mr. 


Wines and already effectively used by Gen. Walker in his ‘ Statistical Atlas | 


of the United States.’ In this particular the Oak!and report is in advance 
of any similar publication with which we are acquainted. Noticeable points 
in it are these: that the city has an excess of 2,640 males ; that a steady 
decrease in the birth-rate is apparent of about two in every thousand ; that 


** while more children are born of foreign parentage, the aggregate number | 


of children with parents born in the United States who survive the first 
year is greater.” In the graphic chart of mortality, still-births are indi- 
eated. The percentage of mortality among females seems to be greater than 
among males. On the whole, the death-rate of Oakland is encouragingly 
Jow, and with so enlightened a board of health it ought not to get higher. 
In the number of ZL’ Aré for January 2 (New York: J. W. Bou- 
ton) are given two fine woodcuts and an etching as large as the origi- 
nal figure, from parts of Meissonier’s ‘‘ 1807.” The etching is a fine 
stuly by Monzies from the equestrian portrait of Maréchal Duroc, repre- 
sented by the painter at the Emperor’s right hand; and the cuts, al- 
most equally good, are large representations of the rider at the head of the 
column and the rider flourishing his clarion. The accompanying article 
by M. Ballu differs from some of the French criticisms which came out on 
the news that the picture was going to leave the country, in being frankly 
encomiastic. The purchaser even comes in for a share of the writer's 
eulogy, and his best friends cannot complain of a want of appreciation in 
the following little rhapsody : ‘*‘ 1807,’ its painter’s most important work 
in size, has been bought for 390,000 frances by Mr. Alexander T. Stewart. 


This royal art-lover, whom the magnificence of his New York establishments | 


has caused to be named the merchant-prince, possesses one of the largest 
picture-galleries in the world. It is fine to play thus the part of the Medici 
in the nineteenth century ; and, to sum up in the fashion of an apotheosis, 
I will say that I seem to see French art covered with gold by American in- 
dustry.” The Portfolio (same publisher) commenced in the February num- 
ber Mr. Hamerton’s important series of articles on Turner, and gives 
another instalment for March. We observe a rather ominous burnishing 
of weapons preparatory to a bout with Mr. Ruskin. Such an admission as 
that in the first chapter, that Turner never equalled hundreds of his prede- 
cessors in the use of oil-color and the handicraft of their common art, would 
have seemed treasonable to the ‘* Oxford Graduate,” and by him would never 
have been even introduced for consideration without some contradiction or 
qualification to deprive it of its force. Mr. Hamerton makes a good point 
in congratulating Turner in not having been born in a higher class of so- 
ciety—the respectability of 1775 having among its traits a contempt for the 
practice of art ‘‘as deadly to genius as an unbreathable gas is to the animal 
organism.” The illustrations of the Portfvlio have been quite up to the 
mark the present year, but we are not entirely reconciled to the cessation 
of Goupil’s fine photogravures, giving the identity of various fine paintings 
in all but the color. There are three etchings for March, two of them 
architectural, in which the robust sureness of M. Queyroy’s hand and the 
tentative delicacy of Mr. George's are the exponents of two art-schools ; and 
the third, botter than either, executed by Rajon from a fine portrait, self- 
painted, of Gerard Dow, where that master is represented as a Dutch exqui- 
site in velvet, with a pic-shaped cap adhering by special affinity to the right 
ear, and the hair in curls, 

—As a substitute, perhaps, for the too long discontinued literary and 
dramatic annual of M. Vaperetu, or perhaps as a mate to the ‘ Année 
Politique’ of M. Andr* Daniel, now in its second year, there has just 


been publishe L* Los Annales du Th “itre et de la Musique’ (Paris : Charpen- | 


tier & Cie., pp. xil.-533), elite lby MM Elouard Noel and Edmond Stoullig. 
To match M Daniel's book, the best title for this one would obviously have 
been ‘LL’ Ann‘e théitrale* had if mot basa pre-empted] by the volume of al- 
most worthless newspaper gossip of M. Georges Duval. The value of the 
volume before us is warranted by the writer of the preface, M. Francisque 
Sareey, whose name would never be lent to anything unworthy of careful 
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consideration. From his few words we learn that this is the first of a series 
to be annually continued, Although inferior in typographical beauty and 
pictorial embellishment to the dainty and delicate little ‘ Almanach des 


Spectacles’ which we reviewed upon its appearance last year, it is more am- 
content to give merely the facts and figures, 


bitious in scope, as it is not 
the names and statistics, of the French theatrical year, but subjoins criti- 
cisms as well. It even notes the novelties of the foreign stage—after a 
fashion. The sole entrance for these United States is : ** Philadelphic— 
‘ Ostrolenka,’ op¢ra de Henri Bonewitz (janvier).” It also surpasses the 
‘ Almanach’ in the attention it pays to music. Its bibliographical chapter 
is not as comprehensive as could be wished—no mention, for instance, is 
made of ‘ Foyers et Coulisses,’ a series of little histories of each of the 
Parisian theatres now issuing by Tresse. In the summary or review of the 
year a distinct trouble of the French stage of to-day is weil defined— 
that it is ‘‘ sterile without iosing its fecundity”; and, indeed, the only 
play of any poetic pretensions which achieved success during the year was 
the ‘‘ Fille de Roland.” Yet the gross receipts of the twenty-five metro- 
politan theatres exceeded twenty-five millions of frances, while the general 
curiosity to see the new opera-house is said to have paid its manager a profit 
of over a million, although as yet not a single new opera or ballet has been 
heard in the building. The grand staircase and M. Baudry’s pictures 
have rendered unnecessary any demand upon the muse of either M. Gounod 
or M. Thomas. Fortunately for the fate of French music, half a score of 
novelties, from which much may be expected, have been accepted by M. 
Vizentini, the director of the new Théatre Lyrique, shortly to be installed 
in the Théfitre de la Gaieté. ; 

—In Mr. Frederick Martin’s ‘Statesman’s Year-Book’ for 1876 (Mac- 
millan & Co.), the part devoted to the United States shows the usual marks 
of judicious revision and substitution, We observe, for example, statistics, 
heretofore unpublished in it, concerning churches and schools, commerce 
and railways, the national debt, ete., ete. Rather curiously, the compiler 
falls into an important misstatement about school attendance in the United 
States. Thus he correctly gives, from the last census, the total number of 
school children as ‘* 6,596,466, being upwards of one-sixth of the populs- 
tion.” But he adds that ‘‘out of this total 6,361,422 were children of 
natives of the United States, and only 235,044 children of foreigners, show- 
ing an extreme disproportion between school attendance and actus! num- 
bers of the existing native and foreign-born population.” There is a double 
error here. The 6,361,422 were natives (not ‘‘ children of natives”) of the 
United States ; the 235,044 were foreign-born (not * children of foreigners”). 
The total number of foreign-born children of school age (5 to 17 inclusive) 
was 546,317, so that the school attendance was 43 per cent. The total 
number of native children of corresponding age was 11,509,126, so that the 
school attendance for them was 57 per cent. This disparity is neither very 
great nor more than was to be expected. On the other hand, probably two 
millions of our school children were Americans of the first generation, if 
we include in that category all having a foreign-born father or mother. 
Mr. Martin’s ‘ Manual’ is so valuable and so generally trustworthy that a 
correction like this becomes of some consequence to those who resort 
to it. 

—The harvest of ethnolegical publications for the past year has been 
unusually rich in works of permanent value whose contents bear in an im- 
portant manner on the general progress of anthropological study. We 
desire to call attention to two works just issued. The venerable Midden- 
dorf, in the ‘ Transactions’ of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Pe- 
tersburg, has opened his portfolios, closed thirty years ago, and given to 
students sixteen lithographic plates, representing line for line, without at- 
tempt at artistic remodelling, his original sketches from life of the people of 
Siberia. With this, under the caption of ‘Die Eingeborenen Sibirien,’ 
appear 220 quarto pages, plentifully illustrated by woodcuts and contain- 
ing his contribution to our knowledge of these singular nomads as a part 
of his yet unfinished ‘Sibirische Reise.’ That these sketches are faithful 
and characteristic is evident at a glance, and they are by no means lacking 
in expression. One plate is from photographs and represents Samoyeds of 
the Lower Yenisei. The strange forms of the head, of which these draw- 
ings offer a succession of examples, seem more misshapen and Caliban-like 
than those of any other people, mot even excepting Africans. <A singular 
want of uniformity in these misformations is very noticeable, the individual 
heads varying from cylindro-conie to truncate-pyramidal, but agreeing in 
receding forehead and deep, coarse, and massive rather than prognathous 
jaws. There is not that marked resemblance to Eskimo which some 
writers have fancied they could detect, nor yet any very decided Mongolian 
physiognomy. No summary appears in the paper of views in relation to 
the affinities of the various tribes. Indeed, it does not seem evident that 
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the ethnic relations of the people were deeply studied or were specially in- 
teresting to the traveller. It is rather a 


generalized facts that he presents to us, 
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contribution of solid but net much 
tle remarks that the affinities of 
the Samoyeds are with the Finns on the one hand and the Mongols on the 


other, and that this opinion, expressed by him thirty years ago, has been 


} The work relates chi fly to the 
Ostiaks, Yuraks, and Yakuts ; 


illustrate implements, dwellings, or articles of dress. 


confirmed by philological investigations, 


Samoyeds, Tunguses, the woodcuts mainly 

For the ethnology of 
the eastern branches of the Ural-Altaic family it is indispensable and almost 
unique, ; 

—Another and nearly as important work is that of Dr. Georg Schwein- 
furth (« Artes Leipzig : F. A. 
Low & Co. 1875), which treats of the productions of the industrial arts of 
the tribes of Central Africa. It relates chiefly to the Dinka, Dyur, Bongo, 
Mittu, Niam-niam, Monbuttu, Sehre, and Golo tribes, of which it illus- 
trates implements, weapons, ornaments, utensils, and dwellings 
more or less fully. The writer divides Africa in regard to culture into three 
districts, corresponding to the movements of trade. 


Africane.’ srockhaus ; London : Sampson 


d ress, 


Across the northern 
half of the continent, which maintains a more or less direct commercial 
intercourse with Europe, we have the district of firearms. Further in the 
interior is a region supplied by intertribal traffic with European cotton 
stuffs, with which the inhabitants are chiefly clothed. Lastly, in the very 
heart of the continent spreads the territory almost free from any con- 
tact with Europeans, and where the natives are thrown upon their 
own scanty resources for clothing and utensils. Throughout Africa a 
change is progressing which is the reverse of that which would ordin- 
arily be supposed to follow contact with civilization. 


Tutercourse with 
the outer world, instead of promoting and stimulating, has everywhere 
had only a destructive influence native art. The greater the 
the path of external culture made by any African tribe 
in modern times, the greafer has become its dependence for all ob- 
jeets of refined cuiture on European industry, which, incessantly in- 
truding by the cheapness of its nanufactured articles and the high price it 
offers for indigenous raw material, everywhere excludes native competition 
and stifles the inventive impulse. 


on 


progress on 


This phenomenon, according to the 
author, is most marked in the negro states of the central Soudan, where, 
since their adoption of Islamism, a gradual retrogression of native cul- 
ture has resulted, and the last traces of native industry threaten shortly to 
disappear. Hence the fact that in the very heart of Africa, among the 
rudest, partly cannibal, most secluded tribes, where cotton stuffs and even 
glass beads are almost unknown, the indigenous mechanical instinct, the 
delight in the production of artistic work applied to the embellishment and 
refinement of daily life, the satisfaction in self-acquired property, are best 
preserved. The Kaffirs and Hottentots, not many decades ago, produced a 
variety of the neatest works of art, and now offer an almost barren field in 
this branch of ethnographic research, while their utensils and implements, 
like archeological objects, must be sought in the incomplete museums of 
Europe. ‘To this fact the great value and interest of the work under con- 
sideration are due, and it is to be hoped that others as competent may follow 
Dr. Schweinfurth’s example. Among the most interesting illustrations are 
the forms of sleeping-houses and granaries, ingeniously contrived to protect 
from the attacks of wild animals and termites ; also the incision of the lips 
for labrets and other ornaments, a custom which appears sporadically in 


Behring Strait, the Sitkan Archipelago, Mexico, Brazil, Borneo, and 
Africa. The work is neatly published, in parallel columns of German and 
English, making it available for any American student ; and the plates are 


of excellent execution. 


= — = 


LYTE’S HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE.* 


- is true that public education came with Protestantism. But Protest- 
antism itself did not come suddenly and abruptly, though a critical 
point in its ascendancy and the fall of Catholicism is marked by the ap- 
pearance of Luther. Ever since the thirteenth century the foundation 
of colleges had been increasing, while that of monasteries had been de- 
creasing. Walter of Merton, who founded Merton College in the end of the 
thirteenth century, had marked a momentous antagonism, destined to be 
continually more developed, by excluding monks from his society. In Ox- 
ford and Cambridge the monastery school prevailed over the monastery 
itself, and expanded into a university. At length, in the reign of Henry 
VII., when Fox, Bishop of Winchester, Henry’s great ecclesiastical coun- 
cillor, was about to found a monastery, his friend Hugh Oldham, Bishop 


**A History of Eton College: 1440-1875. 
doa and New York: Macmillan & Co, 


By H. C. Maxwell Lyte, M.A.” Lop 
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of Exeter, advised him to ‘ound a college instead, warning him in words 


which, vivid as the handwriting on the wall of meditwvalisim then was, de- 
note remarkable prescience en the part of a bishop, that if he founded @ 


house of ** bussing (praying) monks,” his monks would be turned out of 
doors before the building was finished. 

Williain of Wykeham, ** the sole and munificent founder of the two St. 
Mary Winton Colleges,” to use the sonorous title which is appended to his 
name in University cxereises, was a zealous Catholic, specially addicted to 
the worship of the Virgin, and an opponent of the Wycliflites ; vet his figure 
as an artist and statesman-bishop belongs to the Renaissance, and his 


foundation does so still more decidedly. The Oxford branch of it might in 
those days be emphatically called ‘* New” College. As in its 
(the founder’s own creation) if the scak 


archits 

of beauty 
rough whic edivval art passed, so in its statutes it marks the com- 
tl gh which medieval art passed in if t marks t] 


Lule 
marks the close of 
mencement of classical education. It may be said also to herald the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, for its endowments were provided in part by the 
confiscation of alien priories. Wykeham’s foundation was double : 
sisted of a college at Winchester with a school attached to it, and a college 
at Oxford which received the boys trained in the school at Winchester and 
carried them through the university part of their education. 

Wykeham’s two colleges proved a great success, and were imitated by 
Henry VI. 
they were afterwards by Wolsey in his foundation of Ipswich and Christ- 
church ; though in the case of Wolsey Henry VILL broke in, and of the Car- 
dinal’s magnificent scheme one portion only, the Oxford College, was carried 


it con- 


in his foundation of Eton and King’s Colleges, Cambridge, as 


into effect, and even this on a reduced scale, while Ipswich perished with 
Wolsey ’s greatness, of Winches- 
ter, for it was under the influence of a group of Wykehamists that 
VI. conceived and executed his noble plan. The king seems in his 5 


Bion may be regarded as a direct: offset 
Henry 
uth 
to have shown not only # good and religious disposition but intellectual 
sympathies, though there must always have been that weakness in his 
character and understanding which made him a puppet in the hands of his 


she-woif of a wife. The details of the foundation, including the negetia- 


tions with Rome for ecclesiastical privileges, are fully given by Mr. Lyte, 
and may be interesting to those who are specially connected with Lton. 
Perhaps the thing which most strikes the general reader is the commercial 
value attached to relics and indulgences in an age when religious faith was 
almost dead and Alexander Borgia became Viear of Christ amidst general 
approbation. Before it was completed, the foundation was overtaken by the 
civil war of the Roses, and, as the work of the Lancastrian King, narrowly 
The original 
design fer the buildings was shorn of its sumptuous proportions, and an 


escaped destruction at the hands of the triumphant Yorkists. 


architectural deformity in the arch of the east window of the chapel remairs 
a monument of the political tempest which had nearly levelled the whole 
with the ground. The cruel and unserupulous politicians of that day, how- 
ever, in England as well as in Italy, were often patrons of art and letters ; 
such was Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, justly nicknamed the Butcher, and 
Edward IV. himself was a Nor were the 
authorities of the college wanting in practical wisdom. With no false deli- 
eacy, they threw a cloak over their Lancasirian origin, and removed the 
effigy of their ill-starred founder from their seal. 

The foundation at Eton consisted of a college of priests (a solenmn col- 


mau of the same character. 


lege of ten sad priests, as it is called in one of the documents), a school, and 
an almshouse. In this we see clearly the filiation of the new educational 
institution with the monastery ; only that the school, which, in the case of 
the monastery was quite subordinate, has become the important part of the 
institution, while the strictly monastic element is on the point of disappear- 
ance, the fellows of the eollege being secular priests. The eleemosynary 
element also has dwindled to small proportions. Thus the Darwinian finds 
his law of heredity and adaptation preserved ; and if he chooses to designate 
the intellectual influences under which the educational organ of the monas- 
tery was developed, while its religious, ascetic, and eleemosynary organs lost 
their importance, as mechanical, his case will he complete 

Eton College passed like other colleges through the religious \ icissitudes 
of the sixteenth century, the triumph of the anti-ecclesiastical element 
being marked by the appointment to the provostship of two eminent. lay- 
men, Sir Thomas Smith and Sir Henry Savile. During the provostship of 
Savile the college was visited by Elizabeth and James L., who were received 
with the usual fireworks of adulatory rhetoric in turgid Latin. Savile 
tried to give the college, as distinguished from the school, a real importance 
as a place of learning. He set up a press at Eton which brought out Greek 
books, and among them the splendid edition of Chrysostom with which his 
name will be always associated. Savile, in fact, was evidently a man of the 
Baconian type, and working for the fulfilment of the ideal of which the 





The 


t 


most elaborate exposition is the Nova Atlantis. Eton, however, was too 
mall for a Nora Atlantis, and the position which Savile had given it in the 
iMuropean world of lett lasted no longer than his provostship. After Sa 
vile’s death, B V in 1 weessful ndidate for the place 
esting ) i | \ ! aa) } mi } tO the eol- 
notin } t re ¢ ! ad.” Had he only been Provest of 
Kton or | a Vv plre f learni nd science inste ud of | ne man 
f the world without l worldly wisdom, what might he not have done 
what might he not have es ped ! 
In the middie of the sixteenth century the system of edueation is dis- 


closed to us in all its details by a consuvetudinarivm aseribed to Malim. then 
head-master. The curriculum is almost entirely Latin ; Greek, which had 
flourished as a study in the spring-tide of the Renaissance, having now 
temporarily declined. The curriculum is : 

In the first (lowest) form, Cato and Vives, 

In the second, Terence, Lucian’s * Dialogues’ (in Latin’, and ASsop’s 
* ables’ (in Latin). 

In the third, Terence, Aisop’s ‘Fables’ (in Latin), and selections by 


Sturmius from Cicero’s * Epistles, 

In the fourth, Terence, Ovid's ‘ Tristia,’ and the epigrems of Martial, 
Catullus, and Sir Thomas More 

In the fifth, Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ Horace, Cicero’s ‘ Epistles,’ 
Valerius Maximus, Lucius Florus, Justin, and ‘ Sysembrotus,’ 

In the sixth and seventh, Cwsar’s ‘Commentaries,’ Cicero * De Officiis 
and * De Amicitia,’ Virgil, Lucan, and the Greek Grammar. 


N 


Latin versification, which afterwards assumed an almost portentous | 


importance at Eton, was at this time not so much a part of the curriculum 
as a holiday exercise. There seem to have been only two masters, the 
Magister Informator and the Ostiar-us, but the defect was partly supplied by 
the monitorial system, of which so much use was made at a later period, 
for the purpose of discipline, by Arnold. The discipline was pretty severe. 
The Eton scholars were awakened at five by one of the priepostors, who 
thundered ** Surgite.”. While dressing they chanted prayers. Each boy 
made his own bed, and among them they swept the room. They then 
went down two-and-two to wash at the pump, which must have been plea- 
sant in winter. Thence they went to the school-room, where the usher 
read prayers at six, after which hands and facés were examined by the 
Prepostor Immundanorum, and the unwashed were reported to the head- 
master, Who came in at seven. There was a pause at nine, and, we will 
At ten, one of the 
prepostors shouting Ad preces consurgite recalled the boys to school, where, 
tanding in order on either side of the room, they had to recite further 
prayers. At eleven came dinner, then school from twelve till three. The 
afternoon playtime ended at four, and was followed by another hour of 
lessons, At five the boys again left the school in procession, as Mr. Lyte 


hope, breakfast, though Malim does not mention it 


surmises, for supper. From six to eight they went to work again, not 
under the master and usher, but under the monitors. At seven there was 
a slight break for a slice of bread and a draught of beer. At eight the 
boys went to bed chanting prayers. The holidays were short, and not 
unvexed by Latin composition. A good deal of the ecclesiastical formal- 
ism and ‘rotatory calabash”’ praying of the Middle Ages had also been 
kept up in ecclesiastical places of education, though the mediaval faith 
was dead. It must have been one of the plagues of a schoolboy’s exist- 
ence, and have effectually implanted in the youthful breast a distaste for 
religion. Punishments and sports were alike barbarous. The pleasure of 
tormenting a cock or some other bird was the schoolboy’s privilege on 
Shrove Tuesday. 

In the strong, the system no doubt produced fortitude and industry, 
while many a weak child, cut off from his home and subjected to rough 
treatment, physical hardship, and a round of dreary labor, must have led 
« life of misery, if he did not entirely succumb. Sweet indeed to these 
hoys must have been the sound of Dulce domum pergere. 

The modern character of the school arises from the disproportionate 
development of an element which in the original design was quite subor- 
dinate, if it could be called a part of the original design at ail. This was 
the admission of pupils of the wealthier class, besides the boys on the elee- 
mosynary foundation, as commensales or oppidans, the representatives of the 
young noblemen and gentlemen received for education by monasteries. 
The term oppidans (oppidant), which is still applied te Etonians not on the 
forndation (these on the foundation bei 
that these pupils boarded in the town. The growth of this special element 
was due, no doubt, in part to the vicinity of the court at Windsor and to 


og ealled Collegers), denotes, however, 
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the smiles of royalty. Eton thus became the great aristocratic school, 


Winchester and Westminster have the historic character of the English 
‘public school” as well as Eton, but Eton alone has the aristocratic 
character. It is true that the aristocracy of Eton has been considerably 

mpered by the parvenu element since commercial wealth has learned to 


come there for a patent of gentility. 
The ebsurd educational conservatism of Eton, which, till a few years 


ago, confined e school in the nineteenth century to the curriculum of the 
sixteenth, besides keeping up a number of senseless and even barbarous 
rules and customs, may be traced to three causes : the endowments, the 
paralyzing pressure of the College on the School proper, and the connection 
with King’s College. Endowments place education beyond the sway of 
mere popular caprice or parental humor ; but it cannot be denied that they 
frequently have a benumbing influence, and that without some stimulating 
antidote in the shape of control and supervision, they are apt to lend color 
to the hard saying of Mr. Lowe, that the best thing to do with all the uni- 
versity endownients would be to throw them into the sea. The College had 
totally failed es a seat of learning—learning naturally tending, not to an isc- 
lated college at Eton, but to the great aggregation of colleges in the uni- 
versities. It had degenerated into a mere almshouse for superannuated 
masters of the Schcol. But the provost and fellows of the College were the 
governing body of the whole institution, which they paralyzed by their 
senile aversion to change. The connection with King’s College was perhaps 
even more fatal to improvement. The fellowships of King’s were all con- 
fined to boys on the foundation at Eton, who went off, not by examination 
or merit, but by seniority ; and the masterships of Eton, in turn, by a sel- 
fish custom for which no justification but habit could be found, were con- 
fined to the fellows of King’s. Thus Eton training revolved in an un- 
varying circle of self-complacent localism. To make the matter worse, 
King’s College, in the days of the founder, like New College at Oxford, had 
obtained an exemption from the university examinations for degrees, the 
intention of the founder being, of course, to subject his students to a 
stricter system of examination within his own walls. Thus the single col- 
lege from which the school could receive instructors was itself a paragon of 
torpor and isolation. No wonder if Eton education—which was the educa- 
tion of a large section of the governing class of England—degenerated into 
organized idleness, under pretence of exclusive devotion to classical culture. 
In the ease of clever boys rewards and praise were lavished, and perhaps 
genius gained in freedom of development part of that which mediocrity 
lost by the want of a better system. The brilliancy of Canning was a 
genuine and characteristic product of Eton. But the consequences, on the 
whole, were disastrous to English society and government. 

Of course, the school-life at Eton being very pleasant, and the place 
itself being beautiful and historic, Eton boys, as they always delighted to 
call themselves, loved their old school. Nor did the constant study of 
Ilomer, which was the great text-book, fail to impart something of a heroic 
tinge to aristocratic character. Mr. Arnold has somewhere given us an 
anecdote of an aristocratic statesman in the decline of life and health 
summoned to undertake a laborious embassy, and fortifying his sense 
of public duty by a quotation from Homer as a Puritan would by a 
quotation from the Bible. Perhaps the most graceful expression at once of 
attachment to Eton, and of the better side of its classical culture, is the 
epitaph composed for himself by the great Governor-General of India, Lord 
Wellesley, who, by his own desire, was buried at Eton : 

* Fortuna rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 
In gremium redeo serus, Etona, tuum, 
Magna sequi et sumine mirari culmina fam», 
Et purum antique lucis adire jubar, 
Auspice te didici puer atque in limine vitw ,,j 
Ingenuas verve laudis amare vias. 
Si qua meum vite decursu gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitarit honos, 
Muneris, Alma, tui est. Altrix da terra sepulchrum, 
Supremam lacrymam da memoremque mei.”’ 
There is nothing in these lines which, so far as our scholarship can dis- 
cern, might not have been written by a Roman poet. Nor is there any- 
thing in the sentiments they embody which might not have been inscribed 
on the tomb of a cultivated and generous heathen 

The Public School Commission and the opinion of a scientific age have 
expanded and liberalized the Eton system of education. Dr. Hornby, the 
present head-master, among other improvements, has recently introduced 
music, a softening and refining element of more value, as well as of more 
universal applicability, than Latin versification. The only special difficulty 
with which Eton educators have now to contend is the laziness of pupils 
brought up in wealthy and luxurious homes, and conscious that they will 
never have to work for their bread. 
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SCHERER’S LITERARY STUDIES.* 
TE have often wondered why M. Edmond Schérer, a critic whose privi- 
lege it sometimes is, by the acuteness of his insight or the felicity of 


\ 


his expression, to remind his readers of Saint-Beuve, has never undertaken 


a work of larger proportions than the short journalistic articles in which he 


has hitherto been content to record his opinions. Such an enterprise 
seems at present more remote than ever, for M. Schérer has for some time 
1 
‘ 


past been devoting himself with increasing zeal to practical politics, and 
has lately been elected one of the seventy-five life members (on the Repub- 
lican side) of the new French Senate. Moreover, the present volume per- 
haps explains in a measure why the author has remained a desultory critic. 
Clever as he is, brilliant also, abundant in knowledge and excellent in style, 
he stops short at a certain point. He tends to fall within the limit that 
the reader has set for him. He often disappoints, he lacks imagination, 
and he is subject te odd lapses and perversities of taste. He is one of the 
very few French writers who give the reader a sense of any serious first- 
hand acquaintance with English literature ; and yet. we remember his speak- 
ing some time since of the remarkable faculty of the English people for 
agreeing at a given moment to get excited or infatuated over a nothing or 
a trifle, as the necessary explanation of the popularity of Thackeray, “a 
A literary critic who does not enjoy Thackeray 
has certainly a limp in his gait. This impediment in his own carriage 
however, M. Schérer manages on the whole very skilfully to conceal, and 
some of the best pages in the present volume are devoted to English 
authers. They contain, among other things, one of the best criticisms of 
Taine’s ‘ English Literature’ that we remember to have seen—that ex- 
traordinary work in which a superb energy has vainly done its best to con- 
ceal a fatal want of familiarity with the subject. M. Schérer resents this 
want of familiarity almost as roundly as a native Englishman, and has in 
particular some excellent remarks about the author's perverse magnifica- 
tion of Byron. There are indeed few things more singular than the way in 
which M. Taine steps over the heads of the whole literary group ushered in 
by the present century—Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Scott—and fastens 
himself upon Byron for the reason that he is more an ** Englishman” than 
the others—more a Viking, a Berserker, a product of north-winds and sea- 
fog! M. Schérer well observes that, with regard to Byron, M. Taine stands 
just where French criticism stood thirty yearsago. The author has a long, 
entertaining, and well-informed article upon Milton, whom he greatly ad- 


cold, ennuyevx writer.” 


mires, though perhaps the average English reader will wince at his sum- | 


ming-up of his judgment of ‘ Paradise Lost’ : 


***Paradise Lost’ is a false, grotesque, tiresome poem ; not one reader in 


a hundred can go, without smiling, through the ninth and tenth books, or | 


without yawn/ng through the eleventh and twelfth. It does not hold together, 
it isa pyramid balancing on its point, the most frightful of problems resolved 
by the most puerile of means. And yet, nevertheless, ‘ Paradise Lost’ is im- 
mortal. 
famous. In opposition to Dante, whom we must read altogether if we 
wish really to possess his beauties, we must read Milton only in fragments 
But these fragments are part of the poetic patrimony of the human race.” 


In English we express the foregoing sentiments less trenchantly ; every 
one is waiting fer some one else to begin. 
been for some time tacitly admitted that with regard to ‘ Paradise Lost ’ some 
of the cargo must be thrown overboard to save the ship. 


But even among ourselves it has 


In an article on 
Bossuet and some of his recent editors, M. Schérer has some equally down- 
right remarks upon sermons in general. 
mon is a false style, and it is false in particular because it has grown old. 
It has so little human and general truth that it is difficult to interest one’s 
self in it even retrospectively. In vain we consent to place ourselves at the 
desired point of view, make allowance for time and change, take tradition 
into account. We must be very fond of eloquence to enjoy it when it is in 
the condition of pure form—that is to say, of empty form, of rhetoric.” 
On Bossuet in general M. Schérer makes some remarks which have a rather 
wholesome freshness as against the conventional, superstitious deference to 
their great classics which has so long prevailed ainong the French. 


**T conclude as I began : the ser- 


‘‘The fact is that Bossuet has no stock (pas de fonds), or. what amounts 
to the same thing, that his stock doesn’t belong to him. He is neither a 
savant, a thinker, nor a moralist. He never has what we call views, still 
less audacities. He lacks invention, observation, intelligence. He has a 
great imagination, a consummate knowledge of the oratorical style, an 
abundant, magnificent movement of phrase, but he uses these things only 
to paraphrase the commonplaces of the ecclesiastical dogma and the eccle- 
siastical morality. His exposition, in spite of its amplitude of form, re- 
mains essentially scholastic.” 


Sixitme Série. 


-** Etudes Critiques de Littérature. Par Edmond Schérer. 
1876. 


Paris: Michel Lévy ; New York: F. W. Christern. 





It lives in virtue of some episodes which will remain for ever | 
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The longest of M. Schérer’s papers, and the one we have found 
most interesting, is upon Goethe; its interest is the greater from 
the fact that it appeared after the Franco-Prussian war Better than 
anything else, however, it illustrates what we have called the author's 
limitations and in particular his want of imagination. He remarks upon 
the fact that since the war the French have begun to pay a good deal of 
attention to German literature, and he thinks it an excellent sign 

“The Germans,” to quote, ** have revived against us the right of con- 
quest ; they have aitached us with envious hatred and cowardly insult ; 





they have placed between us and themselves such offences as cannot be for 


given. But if it is just to detest Germany, it would be puerile on that 
account to seek to ignore her. It is at an end, we know: the charm that 
formerly drew us towards her is for ever broken ; we shall no longer expect 


from her a single one of the ideas that elevate, of the sentiments that en- 


noble. So be it, we shall be but better placed to judeze her. There had 
mingled itself with our inclination for German science and literature an 
enthusiasm which excluded discernment ; in future it will be easier to see 
things in their true proportions, . . If we are able to preserve 
ourselves from the other extreme—deliberate and intentional dispiragement 
—we shall have obtained the noblest of enjovinents : that of judging im 
partially those who themselves defy all justice.” 

If M. Sch¢rer has made an effort to be impartial, it is evident 
that it has cost him something. It may be said, too, t he deeid- 
edly exaggerates the ‘*charm” which the French publi> found, before 
the war, in German literature. If he speaks of a sina!l rie of highly 
cultivated men, his observations have a certain justice ; but French readers 


in general have certainly never given themselves the least troubl 
literature of the land of Gocthe. 
mans now, it is not that they ever loved them. 


‘about the 


If they find good reason to 
The F 
for to be duped implies atten- 
but 


inating 


ate the Ger- 


} 


renen fave never 


been duped by the Germans or any one else ; 
tion and acquaintance, i] 
themselves. 
and excellent things, and his article is a very Vivid piece of portraiture 


ay 


They have never been duped by any peo} 


r 
I 


Upon Goethe M. Scherer says a great many dis 


But he is guilty of a strange dulness of vision when he declares that he can 
see nothing but dreariness in * Wilhelm Meister,” and, indeed, in all the 
author's literary works except the lyrics and * Faust.’ ‘* Goethe remains 
none the less,” he says in conclusion, ‘tone of the greatest among the sons 


‘After all,” he said to one of his friends, 
there soine honest people who will be eniightened by my works, and whoever 


of men. *** there are here and 


reads them and takes the trouble to understand me will re 
] 


ognize that he 


has gained by it a certain inward liberty.” I would write these words on 


f Goethe’s statue : one car 


the pedestal o 
deed, one can make of no man 


1 give him no juster praise, and, in- 
We 
alluded just now to Sainte-Beuve, and it is in place to add thai we have 
? 


a higher or more enviable eulogy.” 


often wished that he might have witnessed and survived the late war, if 
for no other purpose than to show us how he would have spoken of the Ger- 
mans. The situation would have been a most interesting test of that 
subtilized and almost etherealized faculty of impartiality which had de- 


veloped in him in his later years. It would have given play to all his 
finesse—to that strange mixture of fatal compliments and flattering blame. 


Unfortunately, Sainte-Beuve’s acquaintance with German literature was 


Ile had written 
he h ud evaded 
with characteristic skill any indication of whether he read them in transla- 


very limited ; one cannot know absolutely everything. 


ut 


about Goethe and two or three other German authors, | 


tions or in the original. 


The History of Landholding in England. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.ILS. 
(London : Longmans. 1876. 8vo, pp. 95.)—If Mr. Fisher had confined 
himself to the period of modern history, he would have produced a useful 
little book ; for in this period he is quite at home, and has collected a good 
For the early periods he is full of inaccuracies, 


store of valuable facts. 


Ile gives 
us (p. 18) three classes of the Anglo-Saxons (the upper, middle, and lower 
classes)—*‘ Earls, Thanes, and 
‘*the Germanic mark system has no counterpart in the land system intro- 
duced into England by the Anglo-Saxons”: this in the face of Nasse, 
Stubbs, and even Freeman and Kemble! Folc-land and 
compared (p. 19) to freehold and copyhold respectively. 
the old exploded number of 60,215 knights’ fees for all England. The name 
but 
The 
This inaccuracy is ail 


unpardonable in one who undertakes to write upon this subject. 


Ceorls.”. He says on the same page that 


? 
”) 


c-land 
On p. 28 we have 


are 


villein is said (p. 46) to have come in after the Norman Conquest 
rillanus is frequently found, as equivalent to ceor/, before this epoch. 
‘*King-maker” is called (p. 50) Guy of Warwick. 
the greater pity because Mr. Fisher has really a certain power of insight in 
his subject which only needs better knowledge to lead to valuable results 
' The comparison, for instance, of freehold and copyhold to fole-land and hoe- 





The 


lun | has, after all, an idea at the bottom of it, and the distinction pointed 


out (p. 44) in the bearing of the statutes De donts conditionalibus and Quia 
emptoves, in their relation to feudal tenants and tenants in socage (didert 
homines, he is fond of calling them), is worth working out with more fulness 


than he has done As we have before remarked, the later portions are 
1 h better, especially the Tudor period ; but even here, although we find 
much that is very good, we miss any clear statement of the causes which 
led to that most vital of all social revolutions which severed the English 
heusantry from the soil which had been their own, and resulted in the state 


i ° 
of things which has just come to light in the New Domesday Book. 


Mi moira of Eliphalet Nott, D.D., LL.D., for sixty-two years President 
of Union College. By C. Van Santvoord, D.D., with contribution and re- 
vision by Professor Tayler Lewis, of Union College. (New York : Sheldon 
& Co. 12mo0, pp. 399.)—The name of no American college president is 
more widely known than that of Dr. Nott, and about none has there been 
more controversy. In spite of all eriticism and ridicule, unmoved by the 
name of * Botany Bay” bestowed upon his college, he held to the methods 
of discipline which he adopted at the start, and had the satisfaction of liv- 
ing down much of the opposition before he died, conquering it by sheer 
success. Ilowever his policy may have worked in individual cases—and his 
most ardent admirers admit that no one but himself could have carried it 


Nation. 


out with equal suecess—he seems, at all events, entitled to the credit of | 


having been the leader in a great and salutary movement. His administra- 


tion of Union College was the first step away from the stereotyped routine | 


of these institutions—a movement which has since gone so far and’ in so 
healihy a direction. The eredit is claimed for him, for instance (p. 157), of 
having been the first to introduce a ‘* scientific” course by the side of the 
classical, Still more important was his departure from the stern and rigid 


method of discipline which everywhere prevailed before his time. His | 


policy was that of confidence, and reliance upon ‘‘ the elements of a true 
manhood ” which he recognized and relied upon in every young man. His 


treatment of ‘‘seeret societies ”"—one of the great problems of college disci- | 


p'ine at the present day-—is worth considering. ‘* Each society, as recog- 
nized, was required to have a regular or honorary member of the society in 
the existing faculty, and also a committee appointed by its president, whose 
duty it should be to consult and co-operate with the president of the col- 
lege in relation to any of its members who might be becoming remiss in 
study or irregular in conduct” (p. 32). 

The Black Tills. By Richard Irving Dodge, Lt.-Col. U.S.A. Tllus- 
trated, (New York: James Miller. 1876.)—Last summer the Interior 
Department sent a party into the Black Hills, under Mr. W. P. Jenney, 
geologist, to make a topographical and geological survey of the country, 
and to discover its real value in agricultural and mineral wealth, about 
which there had been so many conflicting reports. This party remained in 
and about the Hills for more than five months, and collected the materials 
for a good map, a comprehensive geological report, and a trustworthy esti- 
mate of the resources of the country. These results are not yet, however, in 
print. Col. Dodge accompanied this party in command of the escort, and 
being an officer of nearly thirty years’ service, more than half of which has 
been passed on the Plains, and being also quite without prejudice in the 


matter, he is capable of giving a judicious account of what he saw ; and this | 


he has done, in a very readable little book, composed without any attempt at 
literary finish, from which the general reader will readily obtain 


. ; p . ‘ : | 
all the information on the subject which he desires, The geological 
notes and sections, by one of Mr. Jenney’s assistants, are sufficient to give | 


x definite idea of the formation of the country, and this is supplemented by 
some fair lithographs and an excellent map—the most accurate up to this 
date. In addition, there are discussions of the climate and resources, the 
huniing, and the action of the miners who were expelled by military authority, 
considerable information of the guide-book sort, and a few very plain re- 
marks about the Indian question, from the standpoint of what might be 
called the educated frentiersman. 

Col. Dodge’s conclusions are these : The Black Hills constitute an oasis, 
about equal to the State of Connecticut in area, in the dreary waste of alka- 
line plains ; the climate and soil of the lower valleys are well suited to 
agriculture, and the upper valleys admirably adapted to stocik-raising. 
There is enough gold to pay for sluice and hydraulic mining, but not for 
simple panning ; ‘* gold enough to make many fortunes and tempt to the 
loss of many more.” The early settlement of the Hills is predicted some- 
What enthusiastically, bat not without the fear that the ‘ squaw men ” will 
first succeed in inciting the Sioux to war. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
i 

"PILE display now on view at the Academy is very encouraging in quality. 

There is evidence of lively effort and of a Letter scholarship. The first 
is the cause of the almost total absence of slovenly work in the exhibition, 
and the second causes the artists to perceive more clearly what sloventiness 
really is, and that it may coexist with the most elaborate finish in the world, 
if the finish is languidly and unthinkingly applied. It is something rather 
new to see our artists really trying their strength in broad and strong 
effects, taking merit as effects. Mr. William Hart’s cattle-sketch (837), 
with a touch as palpable and pasty as a Constable, would hardly have been 
either offered or accepted a few years ago, yet it is a serious advance for 
him. His thinking has spent itself this time on the composition, on the 
fling and movable look of the figures, and on the grand scale of values 
throughout the work ; and his reward has come in the fact that this rude 
picture seems to pant and breathe with open-air life, and that it has a 
triumphant, luminous quality a thousand times more vivid than any of his 
‘* window-gardening” pictures, in which, like a lady concentrating every 
sort of colored bloom into her jardiniére, he has aimed to bring in the whole 
solar spectrum, in close quarters and concentrated finish, within picture- 
frames of uncommon narrowness. Another artist who has dared to put his 
completeness into his plan and not into his pencilling is Mr. Eastman John- 
son, whose ‘*‘ Ilusking-Bee ” (285) is more vital than anything he has given 
us since the ** Stage-Coach,” and perhaps a little in advance of that. In 
such a scene as this, where a multitude of eager huskers, drawn up in two 
lines in battle array, are striving to outdo each other in amount of work, 
and carrying a tournament of effort over the whole sunny breadth of a corn- 
field, the sentiment of the scenery is what is paramount. The figures, very 
properly, are viewed as we view figures in a landscape, as parts of the 
general effect. It would be a greater fault if an old farmer or a pretty milk- 
maid reflected the light haltingly or made a false note in the general glitter 
than if an eye ora finger were imperfectly made out. The innumerable figures 
here accordingly present themselves, as they should, as attitudes ; and in the 
variety and racy invention of a hundred poses, we are allowed to distinguish 
the coquettishness of youth, the plodding industry of old age, the tense ambi- 
tion of the hard worker, winner of many shucking-matches, and the angu- 
lar motions of extreme senility, good for little more than corn-lhusking. The 
golden light on the maize-stalks is more precious than any elaboration of fig- 
ure could be ; the effacement of the distance, where the luncheon-tables are 
being laid, and the near-at hand flurry of eager cocks and hens, darting at 
the corn with the censciousness of a realized millennium, are touches that 
build up the seene in its completeness, and give us a picture realized in 
blurred colors—attitudes in landscape like’a fair pastoral a little blotted in 
the humid eye that sees and feels it. This artist, by the bye, who has two 
styles as distinct from each other as the baritone and falsetto of the man in 
the comic story, produces a second picture in his ‘‘ woolly” manner. It 
is a country father bringing in a milliner’s masterpiece to his favorite 
daughter. This is elaborated in the colored cobwebs Mr. Johnson paints in 
his less inspired moments. Occasionally he shows, with all the pride of a 
man who has several handwritings, a picture in which the figure is woolly 
and the accessories are broad, or otherwise, the distance in Berlin-wool meshes 
and the figure as firm as sculpture. An artist who sees ‘‘ breadth ” in quite 
another way from Mr. Johnson, Mr. D. R. Knight, has borrowed from its 
owner for this exhibition his Salon picture of last year, the ‘‘ French 
Washerwomen ” (176). Here the idyllic tranquillity aimed at permits a more 
individual examination of the fair models ; the washing-girls are accord- 
ingly treated in considerable detail, their beauty is elaborated, the twilight 
dwells lingeringly on their round arms and faces, the motion of the prettiest 
is arrested, and that of the others made rhythmic. A distinct poetic effort 
is admitted, and is not thrown away ; for the composition is a harmonious, 
elegant bas-relief, set with all unity into a low Poussinesque landscape, 
whose broad dignity envelopes and enhances the human beauty. 

A scholar-like intelligence, which we are very glad to see, is obvious in 
more than one contributor ; a betrayal of acquaintance with schools of art 
that have gone before, in place of the barbaric determination to leap soil- 
stained from the American earth and instruct the schools that have had 
the misfortune to exist in other countries. Thus Mr. Samuel Colman, 
finding himself in the Low Countries, depicts contemporary scenes with a 
recognition of the way in which the tranquil, delicious Dutch masters por- 
trayed their homes. The ‘‘ Boats of Antwerp at Low Tide” (449) and ‘On 
the Scheldt ” (227) are painted in the quaintest affectation of antique style, 
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just yielding in the proper place to a beaming modern touch of coler of 
which time has bereft the original examples. Here we have the gables 
notched like staircases, and crowded on each other’s shoulders, and the 
odd round trees appearing above them like chignons ; the lazy, unctuous 
lap of tideless water, the bat-like hovering of leathery sails, and then, in 
some happy focus, a glow of basking light in which the modern colorist 
exerts his freshest powers ; it is like the Van Kessels and Van der Heydens 
of the Museum, respectfully modernized with a dash wet from the palette 
of Clays. Mr. Miller, too, shows an intelligent study of past methods of 
art in his remarkably fine sunset view, ‘‘ New York from Newtown Creek ” 
(257). A good many Jacob Ruysdaels had been studied, we should say, 
before the painting of this effect, which respectably sustains comparisons 
with the best of them. The sky here is broadly intense, with a gradual 
dying away of light and color towards the zenith, where ranks of gossamer 
cloud are radiating in transient color-motives like the changeable lights of 
a pearl-shell. The composition, without being unpleasantly artificial, has 
a distinct focus and contrasting groups of forms. The narrow water and 
old rotting sails of stained boats give the scene a Dutch aspect ; and the 
whole picture has a strength, a reticence, a staying-power, an avoidance of 
clap-trap, suggestive of the sober poetry of Holland color at its best. Mr. 
Miller has several other pictures, in limpid gray effects, that are full of 
science and observation, and indicate a steady advance conquered through 
hard labor. 

“*A Woman Serving *(371), by M. R. Oakey, is large, striking, and am- 





bitious. This lady has so often given indication of uncommon power in 
smaller works, and has promised so very much sometimes in her broad 
Velasquez-like charcoal sketches, that the exhibition of such a large picture 
is greeted with unusual interest. It is, however, obviously too heavy an 
undertaking. It is unmethodical, troubled, and anxious: we see the 
anxiety of the artist in drawing the hands and the mouth, and wish she 
could have been relieved of it ; the painting of the antique brocade is en- 
joyed as a relaxation from the more awful problems of design, and is en- 
joyed a little teo much. But the pose is good—(it is a dark-haired girl of 
the last century carrying a salver of fruits, such a type as one fancies ad- 
dressed in sinister tones by a Henry Esmond, with his ‘* Drop the charger, 
Herodias !”)—the flowing sense of a woman’s motion in carrying a graceful 
burden is perfectly given. It is solidly modelled and effectively relieved, 
and Cottier has framed it in a dull wooden splendor that admirably com- 
ports with its sentiment. For a female figure in life-scale, however, 
if we wish to go to one which easily overcomes everything else in 
the exhibition, whether portraits or invented characters, we must ay- 
proach Mr. Sartain’s simple head of a contadina (490). No other study 
of the life compares with it in the most distant way, and from the 
pint of view of its intentions and problems it may be called perfect 
work. It is a beautiful, plaintive Italian face, looking upward in prayer. 
The lifting of the brows over the forehead, the sockets of the black hollow 
eyes, the dark yet transparent olive of the cheek, and the flesh shadows 
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so deep, yet not opaque, show the great promise and present success 
of this pupil of M. Bonnat. The work has a Southern intensity 
so imposing as to make it hard to do justice to other efforts 
very admirable in their way, but emanating from a different condi- 
tion of feeling. Mrs. Loop’s portrait (389), will, however, bear almost any 
comparison, it is so winning, fresh, honest, and obvious, It is painted in 
the simplest planes and breadths possible, is like a seulptor’s bust just after 
the pointing-marks have been rubbed away. The expression is the bright 
and hardy look of a happy matron ; it is a picture we make friends with at 
once, and we can only congratulate the sitters whom Mrs, Loop will here- 
after interpret in such a genial andadmirable strain. Mr. Guy, who is now 
painting a good many life-sized figures, contributes another Italian girl, in 
carnival finery, and resting on a tambourine (207). The style is unrelent- 
ing, finished to the last polish of the epidermis, and completely superticial ; 
yet the wet globe of a gazing eye, the tough perfection of a healthy peasant’s 
hand, are given, from the outside, with a vigor and perseverance that lend 
them a kind of interest, as articles of ciselure or bij ulerie ; but the recent 
sight of a masterpiece like 490 has left the eye unprepared to appreciate 
a model treated as an object of virtt in the manner of M. Desgoff 
these life-sized studies, however, it is impossible to overlook the portrait by 
Mr. Page. It represents President Charles Eliot of Llarvard, and it is a 


Among 


crisp utterance that the most careless promenader cannot pass without 
notice. It is the pe ‘uliarity of Mr. Page, in all his better work, to give us 
pictures that we cannot regard without the deepest curiosity and interest, 
whatever we may think of his very individual handling. We must observe 
that he has made a study of the sitter’s character, and delivered a per- 
fectly clear report upon it. 
fused demi-tints, his modelling of muscles or osseous protuberances by 
strange litile clouds of reflected light that play around the temples and the 
jaws, we cannot but see that he works with intense conviction, and that he 


However we may like his flesh-tones, his suf- 


uses portraiture in the way of character-interpretation. Here, in a college 
president standing in his robes, a manuscript in his hand, and evidently 
addressing an audience, we have delineated the habit of mental command, 
an elegant self-possession, and that smile which a man’s friends take to 
indicate imperturbable urbanity, but which, in the ease of a lean New Eng 
le of the rize- 
Mr. Page 
exhibits another work, at once of portraiture and restoration, in the bronze 


land professor with close-shaved face, comes very near the smi 
fighter who accepts opposition and is ready to take as to give 


bust of Shakspere taken from the German death-mask. We have not space 
to-day to allude to it, except to say that it is a labor rather of archwol 

than sentiment, and as such worthy of the closest attention, Beside it, in a 
very limited exhibition of sculpture, is a dark bronze of Mr. d 


y farha' 


John A, Ken- 
nedy, by Mr. O’Donovan, in which the impasto of good painting is well 
represented, completely overcoming the stubborn tenacity of bronze surface ; 
and a little medallion by Mr. Warner, not much in itself, but  irreproach- 
able, and the work of an artist who has exhibited several works showing 
great merit and the best education 
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> Reader 

/ hie L EAMES. 

NO, OF 
Hiti-Treses or Western CuHIna 

ue British race ever and anon proves the excellence of 
rt t k by me new colonizi iw or ¢ xploring expedition that 
epeats, amid the altered circumstances of our day, the old 
s f a people born to traverse the globe—the suc- 
ce f Drake, Raleigh, and the colonists from whom we 


spring. No greater motive than that of trade is needful to 
call out the magnificent energy of this essentially aggressive 
race in its special virtue of quict application and patient re- 
moval of obstacles. The extension of commerce in the pre- 
ent age elicits those overcoming qualities which are always 
heroic and were once exclusively warlike. 

A large and intensely interesting volume by Dr. John An- 
derson reports a succession of expeditions from the eastern 
part of India to the western part of China, under the title of 
*Mandalay to Momien.’ The problem is to open a com- 


merce between China and India by trade-routes leading 


overland from the nei; hborhood of Calcutta, or, better, from 
Burma to points near the Yang-tse-kiang ; by such a con- 
duit the nch products of the Yunnan and Sz-chuen pro- 


vinces would be directed into British territory without the 


dangerous voyage by the Straits and Indian Archipelago, 
The overland route is across the neck of the peninsula of 
Siam, which is traversed by the two southward-flowing 
rivers of Irawady and Cambodia. Mandalay, on the Ira- 
wady, a royal city of Burma, was known to be the entrepdt 
of a valuable cotton-trade from China before 1867, at which 
date but four English freight-steamers had ever ascended to 
it. The route of the native caravans was reported to be 
over a distance of sixty miles among the hill countries of 
hiennee and Yunnan, with the crossing of about fifty 
mountains and thirty rivers, to Bhamo on the Chinese 
frontier 

The expeditions now narrated, in which the names of the 
intrepid explorers Major Sladen, Elias, Cooke, Margary, 
Gordon, and Colonel Horace Browne are rendered illustrious, 
penetrate into countrics hitherto almost entirely unknown, 
The hill tribe between Upper Burma and China, called Kak- 
hyen;, who worship twenty-one deities neither Mohammedan 
nor Buddhist; the Chinese Shans, living a little further 
east: and the Panthays, warlike Mohammedan Chinamen 
from the North (of whose conversion to the faith by means of 
a band of employed Ara) warriors or condottieri from See- 
yoogwet there isa sin rular native account), were the three 
particular tribes which the expedition of 1°63 was formed to 
investigate. The quarrels and rebellions of these hardy 
races had at that date temporanly stopped the cotton sup- 
ply in Burma. The enterprise of Major Sladen was at first 
successful A British resident was soon appointed and 


placed at Bhamo, on the Upper Irawady, near the Chinese 


frontier. In the four years between 1870 and 1874 the steam 
navigation on the Irawady developed into a fortnightly ser- 
vice, and cargoes worth about £200,000 were carried in one 
year through Bhamo. English travellers were well received 
at Momien, in China, the headquarters of the Mohammedan 


Panthay These Moslem Chinese however, rebelled again 


in 1873 and 1874, causing a suspension of traffic. This out- 


break having been quelled, the re-establ'shment of relations 


e made by similar means. At the head of the 
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wa izht to | 
expedition of 1865 was placed Mr. Margary, a clever young 
nsul. who was sent for from Hanghai. He came over- | 
la Momier i mplishing the four months’ overland 
i ifety, but w killed near there by Chinese 
trea ry | he author of this book, returning to Mandalay, 
Irawady in safety, and now gives a most spi- 
rite | and informing ac it of these important though abor- 
tive exy itions 
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